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Warren G. Bennts 


Leadership Theory 
and Administrative Behavior: 


The Problem of Authority 


The problem of authority has been selected as the critical dimension 
through which various theories and practices of organizational behavior 
are expressed. Following a discussion of the confusions and lacunae in 
leadership theory, a review of philosophies, ideologies, and practices ts 
presented that identifies two major movements: the traditional theorists 
and the human relations proponents. Some attention is given to the 
contemporary revisions and models that endeavor to ameliorate the 
tensions between the aforementioned movements. Finally, an explica- 
tion of leadership is presented that aitempts to account for the efficacy 
of certain leadership propositions with respect to a priori criteria of 
organizational effectiveness. 

Warren G. Bennis is associate professor of industrial management 
in the School of Industrial Management at Massachusetts Institute 


of Technology. 


OF all the hazy and confounding areas in social psychology, lead- 
ership theory undoubtedly contends for top nomination. And, 
ironically, probably more has been written and less is known about 

‘This paper was prepared especially for presentation at the Administrative Science 


Center, University of Pittsburgh, April 22-23, 1959. A debt of gratitude should be 
expressed to the Center, and particularly to Professor James Thompson. 
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leadership than about any other topic in the behavioral sciences. 
Always, it seems, the concept of leadership eludes us or turns up 
in another form to taunt us again with its slipperiness and com- 
plexity. So we have invented an endless proliferation of terms to 
deal with it: leadership, power, status, authority, rank, prestige, 
influence, control, manipulation, domination, and so forth, and 
still the concept is not sufficiently defined. As we survey the path 
leadership theory has taken, we spot the wreckage of “trait theory,” 
the “great man” theory, the “situationist critique,” leadership 
styles, functional leadership, and finally, leaderless leadership; to 
say nothing of bureaucratic leadership, charismatic leadership, 
democratic-autocratic-laissez-faire leadership, group-centered lead- 
ership, reality-centered leadership, leadership by objective, and so 
on. The dialectic and reversals of emphases in this area very nearly 
rival the tortuous twists and turns of child-rearing practices, and 
one can paraphrase Gertrude Stein by saying,” a leader is a follower 
is a leader’. 

The lack of consensus in this whole area of leadership and 
authority cannot be blamed on a reluctance by social scientists to 
engage in empirical research on projects related to these topics. In 
fact, the problem is not so much that there is so little evidence, but 
that the mountain of evidence which is available appears to be so 
contradictory,? and some of the theorists have radically modified 
their own points of view in the course of their writings on these 
subjects.® 

*Some of the more significant contributions in this area of research are found in 
W. F. Whyte's Street Corner Society (Chicago, 1943), A. W. Gouldner’s Studies in 
Leadership (New York, 1950), G. C. Homans’ The Human Group (New York, 1950), 
and C. Argyris’ Personality and Organization (New York, 1957), in a collection of 
readings by Maccoby, Newcomb, and Hartley, and more recently in reports of studies 
by Steiner, Hollander, Fiedler, and others. There have also been some stimulating 
reviews of this whole body of theory such as that by C. Gibbs in the Handbook of 
Social Psychology, ed. by G. Lindzey, (Reading, Mass., 1955), vol. II, and A. W. 
Gouldner’s “Complex Organizations,” in Sociology Today, ed. by R. Merton, L. 
Broom, and L. Cottrell, Jr., (New York, 1959). 

®A good example is seen in the changing position of Douglas McGregor from an 
earlier attempt to bring about a confluence of dynamic psychology and field theory 
as represented in Conditions of Effective Leadership in the Industrial Organization, 
Journal of Cons. Psych., 8 (1944), 55-63, to that of his recent writings. For example, 
in On Leadership, Antioch Notes, 31 (1954), in a section entitled “The Boss Must 


Boss” he says: 
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The problems involved in developing a coherent leadership 
theory are certainly not new. The issues involved in studies of 
leadership have plagued man since the beginnings of intellectual 
discourse. The study of leadership raises the fundamental issues 
that every group, organization, nation, and group of nations has 
to resolve or at least struggle with: Why do people subordinate 
themselves? What are the sources of power? How and why do lead- 
ers arise? Why do leaders lead? What is the function of the leader? 
Can all the various kinds of leaders be accounted for under one 
frame of reference? These are some of the questions to which lead- 
ership theorists and students of organizational behavior address 
themselves, and these questions, because of their complexity and 
value-laden potency, stubbornly resist a final answer. 

These questions, as well as the welter of confusion in which they 
are embedded, lead to the main considerations of this paper. There 
are two parts. First, an attempt is made to outline chronologically 
and then to describe the major themes and assumptions of the 
application of leadership theory to administrative behavior. The 
most willing supporters of leadership theory have typically been 
industrial organizations whose reversals of philosophy and man- 
agement have reflected the zigzag path of the behavioral scientists. 
As McGregor points out, ‘““The eagerness with which new ideas in 
this field are received, and the extent to which many of them 


“The first is a conviction which has been derived from my personal struggle 
with the role of college president. Before coming to Antioch, I had observed and 
worked with top executives as an adviser in a number of organizations. I thought 
I knew how they felt about their responsibilities and what led them to behave as 
they did. I even thought that I could create a role for myself which would enable 
me to avoid some of the difficulties they encountered 

“I was wrong! It took the direct experience of becoming a line executive and 
meeting personally the problems involved to teach me what no amount of obser 
vation of other people could have taught. 

“I believed, for example, that a leader could operate successfully as a kind of 
adviser to his organization. I thought I could avoid being a ‘boss.’ Unconsciously, I 
suspect, I hoped to duck the unpleasant necessity of making difficult decisions, of 
taking the responsibility for one course of action among many uncertain alternatives 
of making mistakes and taking the consequences, I thought that maybe I could 
operate so that everyone would like me—that ‘good human relations’ would eliminate 
all discord and disagreement 

“I couldn't have been more wrong. It took a couple of years, but I finally began 
to realize that a leader cannot avoid the exercise of authority any more than he can 


avoid responsibility for what happens to his organization.” 
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become fads, are indications of the dissatisfaction with the status 
quo in organizational theory.”** One has only to browse through 
some current issues of management journals to observe this kaleido- 
scope of fads. Thus, our outline of leadership application will 
dwell primarily on industrial management. 

The second part is an attempt to develop a framework or typol- 


~ 


»gy under which all relevant aspects of leadership theory and 
research can be subsumed. It is hoped to develop a framework 
that will make it possible to specify the conditions under which 


certain forms of leadership are indicated or prohibited, the sources 
of power, the method of influence, and the consequences of power 
utilization. To summarize then, an abbreviated chronology and 
critique of the major leadership theories, as expressed through 
organizational behavior, will be developed. This is done mainly for 
heuristic purposes; out of these trends we will extract the chief 
constructs that will enable us to establish a conditional paradig- 


matic approach to organizational leadership. 


THEMES AND ASSUMPTIONS IN ORGANIZATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP® 

Some caveats may be appropriate. In the first place, the follow- 
ing analysis is restricted to superior-subordinate relationships, that 
is, the problem of authority; only by indirection are problems of 
unionization and other management ideologies touched upon. 
Secondly, outlining trends that have no precise bench marks and 
that change continually poses a difficult problem. No attempt will 
be made to date the periods precisely. In fact, if we view the 
sequence of trends in organizational leadership, we notice a cor- 
relational, not compensatory, tendency; traces of the past coexist 
with the current dominant modality. Finally, the data from which 
the inferences about trends are made come from a variety of 
sources: management ideology, pronouncements, research liter- 
ature, and historical surveys of the field. It is outside the scope 


‘D. McGregor, “Notes on Organization Theory,” Mass. Inst. Technology, MS, 1958. 

SJ have profited enormously in the preparation of this section from J. G. March 
and H. A. Simon, Organizations (Philadelphia, 1958); R. Bendix, Work and Authority 
in Industry (New York, 1956); and D. Brown and C. Mevers, The Changing Industrial 
Relations Philosophy of American Management, Proceedings of the Ninth Annual 
Meeting, Industrial Relations Research Association (Madison, Wis., 1956). 
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of this paper, although significant, to differentiate between work- 
ing philosophies, ideology, research findings, and actual practices 
and to discern at what points they are congruous or contradictory. 


PHASE I. SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT AND 
BUREAUCRACY:*® ORGANIZATIONS 
WITHOUT PEOPLE 
Frederick W. Taylor* is probably the leader of what is now 
called “classical” or traditional organizational theory. Yet, on 
further analysis, at least two quite independent sources wielded a 
co-ordinated influence which comprised this particular weltans- 
chauung. In addition to the pioneering human engineering of 
Taylor® we have the theoretical contribution on bureaucracy by 
Max Weber® and the administrative management theory’® associ- 
ated with the names of Gulick, Urwick, Haldane, and others. Three 
brief quotations that try to put in a nutshell the core notions 


follow: 


1. Scientific management and Frederick W. Taylor. 

It becomes the duty of those on the management's side to deliberately 
study the character, the nature and the performance of each workman 
with a view to finding out his limitations on the one hand, but even 
more important, his possibilities for development on the other hand; 
and then, as deliberately and as systematically to train and help and 
teach this workman, giving him, wherever it is possible, those oppor- 
tunities for advancement which will finally enable him to do the 
highest and most interesting and most profitable class of work for 
which natural abilities fit him, and which are open to him in the 
particular company in which he is employed." 

2. Weber’s “ideal type” of bureaucracy. 

The fully developed bureaucratic mechanism compares with other 


organizations exactly as does the machine with the non-mechanical 
modes of production. Precision, speed, unambiguity, discretion, knowl- 


*See March and Simon, op. cit., for a discussion of this period. 

"See his Scientific Management (New York, 1947). 

bid. 

*From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, ed. by H. Gerth and C. W. Mills (New 
York, 1946). 

*See March and Simon, op. cit., pp. 22-33. 

“Quoted in Bendix, op. cit., p. 274. 
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edge of the files, continuity, unity, strict subordination, reduction of 
friction and of material—these are raised to the optimum in the 
structure. 

The rational machine eliminates from official business, love, hatred, 
and all purely personal, irrational, and emotional elements which 
escape calculation.!* 

3. Administrative management theory. 

What is suggested is that problems of organization should be handled 
in the right order. Personal adjustments must be made, insofar as they 
are necessary. But fewer of them will be necessary and they will present 
fewer deviations from what is logical and simple, if the organizer first 
makes a plan, a design, to which he would work if he had the ideal 
human material. He should expect to be driven from it here and there. 
But he will be driven from it far less and his machine will work much 
more smoothly if he starts with a motley collection of human oddities 
and tries to organize to fit them all in; thinking first of their various 
shapes and sizes and colors, he may have a patchwork quilt; he will 
not have an organization.' 

The common themes of these three systems are not difficult to 
see, but there is one important variant among them that organiza- 
tional theorists tend to miss—their varying assumptions about 
human behavior. For Weber man was unpredictable and was 
bound to let passion color his judgment; an impassionate and 
rational monolithic system was the only, albeit pessimistic, alterna- 
tive. Roles, institutionalized and enforced by normative sanctions, 
can possibly extirpate man’s instinctual vicissitudes. (As far as I 
know, Freud and Weber were not too familiar with each others’ 
work, and yet their assumptions about human behavior are strik- 
ingly similar. As we will show later, a psychoanalyst’s conception 
of organization bears remarkable similarity to Weber’s bureauc- 
racy.) Urwick, representing the administrative management school, 
tends to confirm a stereotype of the engineer. People have their 
idiosyncrasies and deviations and oddities, but that is really 
unimportant. If we take them into account, what emerges is chaos, 
not organization. As March and Simon point out about this 

“Weber, op. cit. 

8G. Argyris, Organizational Leadership, ONR Conference on Leadership, Louisiana 


State University, March, 1959. 
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thought system, ‘““The employee [is viewed] as an inert instrument 
performing the tasks assigned to him. Second, there is a tendency 
to view personnel as a given rather than as a variable in the 
system.”'* Taylor’s view of man is essentially imbued with the 
Darwinism of his times: man can do about anything he wants to 
do within his physiological and engineering limits. A true Skin- 
nerian, he believed that if proper incentives were available, the 
individual response hierarchy could be tapped with surprising 
efficiency. While we tend to fuse these three systems, their 
assumptions about human behavior were rather divergent. 

On the other hand, Weber’s pessimism, Taylor’s Darwinism, and 
Urwick’s ahumanism do converge neatly on a number of issues: 

1. Rationality and predictability. Imbued with the scientific 
determinism of the later nineteenth century, these writers believed 
that an organization should be construed as a predesignated, 
omniscient machine and that any deviation from prediction was 
probably due to two sources of error, fallible man and engineering 
inadequacies. 

2. Subordination through exogenous factors. In all cases obedi- 
ence and its converse, authority, spring from power induced by 
forces out of the organizational orbit, a kind of deus ex machina. 
All require some extrahuman, exogenous device. For Taylor 
(typically misinterpreted as being promanagerial) science reigns 
supreme. Science supersedes management or labor and the devel- 
oping science of each trade dictates the laws of industrial organi- 
zation from wages to profits. For the administrative management 
school, some planner, hopefully an industrial engineer, sits at the 
drawing board and constructs the organization as he would design 
a machine. Weber anchors his bureaucratic mechanism in the 
institutionalization of authority by society, a type of power legiti- 
mized by culture and society that ‘““makes a man do what he does 
not want 

Loosely speaking then, classical organizational theory portrayed 


“March and Simon, op. cit., p. 29. 

*An aphorism that reveals Weber's pessimistic attitude about the nature of man 
and organizations. Contrast this with the contemporary philosophy of “good human 
relations.” 
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man as either too base or too unpredictable to consider; viewed 
power as springing from forces out of the control of the organiza- 
tion’s members; struggled with the man-machine problem and 
decided on the latter;!* believed that organizations were, or could 
be, rationally planned and executed. 


PHASE II. THE HUMAN RELATIONS APPROACH: 
PEOPLE WITHOUT ORGANIZATIONS 


According to Whitehead, every revolution kills its founders, 
and this is undoubtedly true of the revolution wrought by the 
human relations approach. The problem is identifying the found- 
er and real disciples instead of the weak heirs and imitators who 
ultimately distort the original message. The ‘‘founding fathers” 
epithet has been awarded—unjustifiably as we hope to show—to 
Elton Mayo and his Harvard Business School associates. Here we 
have the curious state of affairs where critics flourish more than 
disciples.17 Obviously, the scope of this paper does not permit a 
detailed description of the multifaceted human relations approach. 
Writing for an administrative journal, the author tried to put the 
issue this way: 

Since the early 1930’s—and crystalized in 1938 by Roethlisberger and 
Dickson’s Management and the Worker—there has been a distinctive 
shift in thinking about organizations. The dominant focus of organiza- 
tion was transformed from a rational model, free from the friction of 
man’s emotions, to a model which appears to be less determined and 
unfathomable. That is, the new look in organizational theory took 
cognizance of the unanticipated consequences of organizations: work- 
ers’ feelings, beliefs, perceptions, ideas, and sentiments—exactly those 
elements of passion Weber believed escaped calculation. Administration 
began to take seriously—in part through the seminal work of several 
social scientists—not only their formal organizational chart, but the 
workers’ feelings about the structure and hierarchy. This model of 
organization—let us call it the human relations model for lack of a 
better title—took as its major assumption that man could be motivated 
to work more productively on the basis of fulfilling certain socio- 

*Eugene O’Neill’s The Hairy Ape, written in the 1920's, is a dramatic metaphor 
reflecting this struggle. 

"—. Miller and W. Form, Industrial Sociology (New York, 1959), p. 83, in their 
bibliography dealing with Mayo’s work, list seven criticisms and one reference to 
Mayo and Lombard. 
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psychological needs. This “new look” of organizations was no less 
rational than the earlier machine model, except that man’s motivation 
was a trickier and more elusive concept than the machine. What 
brought about this change is less easy to answer; probably a group of 
factors including labor shortage, unionization, World War II, eco- 
nomic prosperity, and findings from the social sciences.'® 


This description is greatly oversimplified but attempts to capture 
the essence of the development. Quotations from several other 
authors will help to round out the picture. Kerr and Fisher sum- 
marize it in the following way: 

Within the past two decades, economists have watched the growth of 
a new and vigorous competitor, equipped with a different view of the 
nature of man and a different vision of human welfare. During this 
period a group of sociologists has arisen to take the industrial com- 
munity and its subdivisions as its province. For these sociologists also, 
the manager is a key and crucial figure, but the role to which he is 
assigned is markedly different. The test of performance is not efficiency, 
but stability. The industrial plant is not a voluntary association but a 
social organism. The view of man is that of the dependent part within 
the social whole. The task of the manager is to produce coherence, 
stability, and a sense of community. For the economist, the obligation 
is the efficient management of productive resources; for the sociologist, 
the obligation is the harmonious management of social systems.?® 


Later we shall have an opportunity to return to this quotation 
and to examine it more critically, but let us continue to set out the 
outlines of the human relations approach. Shepard,*° writing in 
the Journal of Business, has identified five key differences between 
traditional and modern (human relations) organizational theory: 
(1) Wide participation in decision-making rather than centralized 
decision-making; (2) the face-to-face group rather than the individuals 
as the basic unit of organization; (3) mutual confidence rather than 
authority as the integrative force in organization; (4) the supervisor 
as the agent for maintaining intra-group and inter-group communica- 
tion rather than the agent of higher authority; and (5) growth of 


*Some Problems in Organization and Administration, Hospital Administration 
(in press, 1959). 

#C. Kerr and L. Fisher, “Plant Sociology: The Elite and the Aborigines,” in Com- 
mon Frontiers of the Social Sciences, ed. by M. Komarovsky (Chicago, 1957), p. 282. 

*H. Shepard, Superiors and Subordinates in Research, Journal of Business, 29 (Oct. 
1956), 261. 
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members of the organization to greater responsibility rather than 
external control of the members’ performance of their tasks. 


This brief view of the human relations approach to organizations 
undoubtedly does not do full justice to the ramifications of the 
field, but it does attempt to outline the essentials. 

Let us return to the earlier statement about Elton Mayo”! and 
examine it in more detail. To say, as Kerr and Fisher do, that 
Elton Mayo was the “founding father” of “plant sociology” is a 
curious kind of intellectual myopia. It is almost like saying that 
Freud discovered the neuroses. It is more to the point to say that 
the factory or any workplace can be analyzed in terms of its social 
aspects as well as of its fiduciary aspects. But this is not the whole 
story in this stereotype of Mayo as the founding father.*? Actually, 
there were a number of other strong intellectual currents during 
this period, which gave, from the author’s point of view, more 
substance to this approach: the work of Freud which was just 
then rumbling under the surface of American psychology; the 
pivotal concerns of Kurt Lewin and particularly of those of his 
students who later founded Bethel; Carl Rogers and his client- 
centered therapy; the new research in perception; and finally, the 
writings of J. L. Moreno. There are others to be sure, including 
the interactionists led by Mayo, particularly Homans, Arensberg, 
Chapple, and Whyte. These writers, however, have pretty well 
been acknowledged as the avant-garde of the human relations’ 
démarche. 

Let us look briefly at the other cornerstones of the human rela- 
tions approach, the words of those who are usually unnoticed or 
only dimly perceived. We can take Freudian theory and what has 
been waggishly called the “new look” in perception together for 
our present purposes. While Mayo apparently pays greater homage 
to Janet than to Freud, we can observe his debt to the latter, who 

™“The founder of this school was the late Elton Mayo. His chief laboratories were 
a Philadelphia textile plant and the Hawthorne works of the Western Electric Com- 
pany (Kerr and Fisher, op. cit., p. 287). 

#As Otto Rank pointed out long ago, hero myths depart radically from the avowed 
facts. Freud writes: ““The hero claims to have acted alone in accomplishing the deed, 
which certainly only the horde as a whole would have ventured upon....The lie of 
the heroic myth culminates in the deification of the hero” (Group Psychology and the 
Analysis of the Ego [New York, 1959], pp. 114-115). The same myth seems to apply 
to intellectual revolutions, at least from the critics’ point of view. 
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had great influence on his writings. Simply stated, psychoanalytic 
theory and the “new look” indicated that objective stimuli were 
subject to the distortions of the perceiver dictated by certain 
emotional or value givens; that is. motivational conditions within 
the perceiver, what F. Allport calls “directive states,” wield strong 
influence on behavior. Thus, possibly unconscious—certainly emo- 
tional—factors influence behavior. Writing in 1928 on the causes 
of economic and national conflict, Bertrand Russell makes the 
psychoanalytic case: 

Nor does it seem probable that impulses of cruelty can be traced, with- 
out residues, to economic causes. So long as they exist, every system 
which gives some men power over others—as every system must—will 
be liable to become a cause of suffering. It follows that, even when we 
are only considering large communities, the exclusively economic view 
is an oversimplification, and a more psychological outlook is essential 


to political wisdom.*3 


The only point to be made here is the concept of unconscious 
motivation (what is incorrectly termed by some organizational 
theorists irrational factors) provided another dimension for the 
understanding of man at his workplace. 

Carl Rogers deserves mention not simply because he developed 
a procedure for industrial counseling while working with Mayo’s 
associates at Western Electric, but because the metapsychological 
assumptions upon which his theory rests provide the skeleton 
structure upon which the human relations approach is built: 

Proposition 1: “Every individual exists in a continually chang- 
ing world of experience of which he is the center.” 

Proposition 2: “The organism reacts to the field as it is experi- 
enced and perceived. This perceptual field is, for the individual, 
‘reality.’ 

Proposition 4: ‘The organism has one basic tendency and striv- 
ing—to actualize, maintain, and enhance the experiencing or- 
ganism.” 

Proposition 7: “The best vantage point for understanding 
behavior is from the internal frame of reference of the individual 
himself.’’*4 

*Cited in E. Jones, The Life and Work of Sigmund Freud, The Last Phase (New 


York, 1957), p. 344. 
“Carl Rogers, Client-centered Therapy (Boston, 1951), pp. 483, 484, 487, 494. 
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We can see that these propositions are entirely consistent with 

the human relations approach, and that proposition no. 4, particu- 
larly, is a precursor of the later revisions of human relations 
theory. Some of Rogers’ thinking has been applied to organized, 
administrative settings where there has been some confusion about 
whether the “boss” was to be a therapist or leader. Thomas Gordon, 
a chief expositor of this view, put it this way: 
The primary concern of the leader is in facilitating the group’s develop- 
ment, helping the group clarify and achieve its goals, aiding the group 
to actuate itself. He discards his own goals, puts aside his concern for 
his own development, and centers his attention outside of himself.*5 


Moreno’s contribution, while substantial, can be summarized 
simply: People develop affective preferences for certain other 
people—sociometric choice; if groups are composed of individuals 
who develop these selective affinities, then the chances are the 
group will perform better.*® 

Finally, let us look at the contribution of Kurt Lewin and his 
associates. Now, it is possible to identify two separate threads of 
the Lewin discipleship, although it should be pointed out that 
these are not mutually exclusive groups. On the one hand, there 
was his group of graduate students and associates who were keenly 
interested in setting up rigorous experiments in order to test some 
“real” group variables. On the other hand, another group 
(although, to be fair, they apparently influenced him equally) 
came from the adult education field as well as social psychology 
and were vitally concerned with the use of social groups to effect 
change. Lewin’s great interest in action research and appropriate 
social engineering was realized through this group. They later went 
on to found the National Training Laboratory at Bethel, Maine, 
and it is this group which heavily influenced the course of what is 
here called human relations. Let us review some of the writings 
of this group, particularly as they apply to leadership: 

Leadership is not necessarily an explicitly declared position but is con- 
ferred during group action, sometimes without either the group or the 
individual being aware of the process by which this is done. More- 
over, leadership varies with the task of the group and may move from 


*“Group-centered Leadership and Administration,” ibid., chap. viii. 
*J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? (rev. ed.; Boston, 1953). 
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one individual to another as the group finds it suitable. It seems to us, 
then, that leadership is quite different from mere participation by a 
member who for the moment may hold the attention of the group. In 
short, leadership is conferred by the group on that member who can 


‘ 


best meet its needs by leading it in a certain direction.” 


Benne and Sheats, in a pioneering article, establish two kinds of 
functional roles in groups: 

1. Group task roles. Participant roles here are related to the task 
which the group is deciding to undertake or has undertaken. Their 
purpose is to facilitate and coordinate group effort in the selection and 
definition of a common problem and in the solution of that problem. 

2. Group building and maintenance roles. The roles in this category 
are oriented toward the functioning of the group as a group. They are 
designed to alter or maintain the group way of working, to strengthen, 
regulate, and perpetuate the group as a group.*§ 

Knickerbocker provides the most concise description of func- 
tional leadership: 

Functional leadership places emphasis not on a fixed set of personal 
characteristics nor on particular kinds of leadership behavior, but 
upon the circumstances under which groups of people integrate 
and organize their activities toward objectives, and upon the way in 
which that integration and organization is achieved. Thus, the leader- 
ship function is analyzed and understood in terms of a dynamic rela- 
tionship. A leader may acquire followers or a group of people may 
create a leader, but the significant aspects of the process can only be 


understood in dynamic relationship terms.*® 


Let us suspend critical judgment for the moment and attempt 
to summarize the main assumptions of the human relations 
approach as they bear on the leadership issue. As we have tried to 
stress, this is particularly difficult to do, on the one hand because 
the elements which comprise this school make up a strange alliance; 
on the other because it is next to impossible to differentiate 
between what the human relations proponents say and what their 


*“T. Main and M. Nyswander, “Some Observations on Training-Groups,” MS, 
Bethel, Maine, 1951. 

°K. D. Benne and P. Sheats, Functional Roles of Group Members, Journal of Social 
Issues, 4 (Spring 1948), 41-49. 

*I. Knickerbocker, Leadership: A Conception and Some Implications, ibid. (Sum- 
mer 1948), 23-40. 
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overenthusiastic followers and practitioners claim they say. (The 
transmogrification of Rogers’ counseling approach in its adminis- 
trative setting and the confusion of psychoanalytic theory with 
“permissiveness” are only two of the more serious blunders.) 
When we extract these exaggerated claims and the critic’s con- 
structions of straw men, the following nine nonindependent factors 
represent a first approximation of the human relations approach: 

1. Leadership and authority as emergent factors. Designated 
status and predetermined formal organizational structure appear 
to be eclipsed by a free-floating functional leadership, which 
emerges and varies as group needs vary. 

2. Organization as an organism rather than a machine, a holistic 
apparatus rather than the atomistic model portrayed by the earlier 
organizational theorists. 

3. The group, rather than the individual, as the focus. 

4. Unanticipated consequences rather than overdetermined 
system, which thus hampers prediction. 

5. Power stems from norms, reinforced by the group and emerg- 
ing over time, rather than from exogenously induced rules. 

6. Similarity of interests between superior and subordinate 
insofar as these categories exist. 

7. The doctrine of implied consent instead of external incen- 
tives. 

8. The role of the leader, insofar as he is formally designated, 
consists of co-ordinating and transacting relations among group 
members and of being responsible for the personal growth and 
development of his membership. He should be affectively neutral 
insofar as his own needs are concerned. 

9. The fallibility of “external reality” and cognition in favor of 
a motivationally based theory of internal reality. At best, this is a 
form of consensual validation wherein group members establish 
social reality by anchoring their judgments in some reference 
group.*? 


PHASE III. THE REVISIONISTS 


A number of authors have recently attempted to reconcile—or 
at least show points of conflict between—traditional and modern 


*L. Festinger, Informal Social Communication, Psychological Review, 57 (Sept. 


1950), 271-292. 
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organizational theory.*! The work which is stemming from these 
revisionists is almost as disparate as that which made up the early 
human relations approach, yet they all share a common concern 
for revising the naive, unsubstantiated, and unrealistic aspects of 
the human relations approach without sacrificing its radical 
departure from traditional theory. These revisionists, only three 
of whom will be discussed here,** have probably modified their 
views on the human relations approach as a result of the following 
factors: 

1. New research findings, particularly the fact that no neat posi- 
tive relationship has been found between the human factors and 
the criterion variables of productivity and effectiveness. 

2. Recognition of “reality factors.” Just as psychoanalytic theory 
is now postulating a “conflict free autonomous ego,’’** so organiza- 
tional theory is once again concerned with the reality of the task, 
the cognitive powers of the individual, the reality of formal status 
and power differentials, and the recognition that formally desig- 
nated leadership has to “act.” (It is interesting in this regard to 
note the modification of the “new look” in perception.) 

3. A change in the zeitgeist. In any reversal of emphasis such as 
that evoked by the human relations movement, overstatement, 
exaggeration, and inattention to some factors inevitably occur. 
After any revolution in thought, the debris, in terms of fads, 
unsubstantiated charges, and overstatements, has to be put in 
perspective and incorporated into more formal theory. Now that 

“See works previously cited by Gouldner, Argyris, and Shepard; also R. Likert, 
Developing Patterns in Management (General Management Series no. 78, American 
Management Association; 1955), and R. N. McMurry, The Case for Benevolent Autoc- 
racy, Harvard Business Review, 36 (Jan.—Feb. 1958), 82-90. 

®March and Simon's important new book outlining a psychoperceptual framework 
for organizational behavior will not be treated here although their emphasis is indeed 
a welcome contribution. For one thing, we See no strong evidence that their views are 
incorporated yet into management ideology except for the “business-game.” Also 
problems of authority and leadership are not dealt with in the conventional sense. 
March and Simon’s emphasis is almost solely on research propositions. The chief 
criterion for selection of these revisionists was in terms of their interest and concern 
with the subjects’ behaviors and specifically with the superior-subordinate relation- 
ship. The March and Simon “cognitive” decision approach is mainly directed to high- 
level decision processes. 

*See W. C. Schutz’s interesting new paper on utilizing this concept for leadership 
theory, Leader, Ego, and Firo Theory, ONR Conference on Leadership. 
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the point has been made, often monotonously, that sociopsycho- 
logical human factors are important, theorists can now reformulate 
and deal with those factors that earlier seemed so unwelcome and 
exaggerated. Thus, the revisionists are now concerned with exter- 
nal, economic factors, with productivity, with formal status, and 
so on, but not to the exclusion of the human elements that the 
traditional theorists so neglected. So what we are observing now is 
the pendulum swinging just a little farther to the middle from its 
once extreme position to balance and modulate with more refine- 
ment the human and organizational requirements. 


Benevolent Autocracy: The Pessimistic Resolution 

In a recent article in the Harvard Business Review** Robert 
McMurry presents a cogent case for a Weberian model of organi- 
zation led at the top by strong and mature personalities. He con- 
cludes that what is needed is “benevolent autocracy.” His reason- 
ing is rather interesting. First he claims that “bottom-up” or con- 
sultative management is preferable, ideologically, but for a number 
of reasons it is neither acceptable nor practical; nor is it congruent 
with what he (a psychoanalyst) knows about personality function- 
ing. For one thing, according to McMurry, managers are hard- 
driving enterpreneurs; management includes stubbornly destruc- 
tive people; and, furthermore, only about 10 per cent of them 
really believe in the human relations approach. For another thing, 
the bureaucratic personality does not want responsibility or 
independence, it prefers regimentation. “It just isn’t possible,” 
McMurry claims, ‘‘to delegate autonomy below the top echelons 
of management.’’*® 

After this melancholic view of the bureaucratic personality, 
McMurry goes on to show that, even though preferable, bottom-up 
management, which he equates indiscriminately with a radical 
version of group dynamics, is not really at all practical. Thus, the 
human relations approach is not only incompatible with human 
nature, but impractical, too! 

Benevolent autocracy, on the other hand, gets its results because 
it rigidly structures, routinizes, and controls the relations of the 
supervisors to their subordinates. “The typical bureaucrat is 
incapable of conceiving or applying sound leadership principles 


“Op. cit. *Ibid., p. 12. 
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on his own initiative.’’** Benevolent autocracy has one invaluable 
attribute: where it has been tried, it works. It is a method for 
making the best out of the worst. 

It is not within the scope of this paper to criticize McMurry’s 
methodology or reasoning; let us assume what he says to be valid. 
What we see in this approach is a virtuous and popularized psycho- 
analytic justification for rigid autocracy on the putative basis that 
that is the way people are. McMurry’s strong autocrat, whom he 
does not describe in any detail (nor does he account for his devel- 
opment or recruitment) sounds like a nostalgic and romantic 
image of the old-time enterpreneur—the good father, strong, wise, 
smart, aggressive; a man utterly independent. 

One cannot dismiss McMurry’s position too quickly, however. 
One of the basic tenets of psychoanalytic doctrine is that produc- 
tive work arises as a result of the transformation of the pleasure 
principle into the reality principle, and that this comes about only 
through the repression of basic instinctual forces. Thus the more 
repression, the more necessity to convert the vicissitudes of the 
instincts into socially productive avenues; hence the more work. 
Organizations, indeed, civilizations, are developed both to protect 
us from our instincts and to harness the energy generated. Thus we 
may have to take seriously McMurry’s view point: routinization, 
structure, regimentation, are important in order to provide an aim- 
inhibited socially legitimized outlet, namely, productive work in 
organizations. 

But there remain problems in this pessimistic formulation, a 
resolution so pessimistic that Freud himself would question it. 
McMurry’s Freudianism does not take into account the full range 
of the psychoanalytic dialectic on at least three counts. For one 
thing, McMurry assumes that human beings are immutable and 
that no possibility for change exists. Freud, who is well aware of 
the historical element in man’s instinctual nature, answered his 
own argument with respect to man’s apparent need for some 
transcendent illusion. His dialogue went: “Since men are so slightly 
amenable to reasonable arguments, so completely are they ruled 
by their instinctual wishes, why should one want to take away 
from them a means for satisfying their instincts and replace it by 


*Ibid., p. 90. 
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reasonable arguments?” And he answers: “Certainly men are like 
this, but have you asked yourselves whether they need be so, 
whether their inmost nature necessitates it?%? 

McMurry prefers not to ask this question. In addition, McMurry 
seems not to allow for the possibility, which Marcuse*’ sees, that 
through repression more civilization results, leading to progress in 
freedom insofar as certain basic needs are fulfilled. In short, 
progress in civilization leads to progress in freedom. 

But most of all, McMurry extirpates the basic and radical explo- 
siveness of Freudian theory when he ignores man’s need to under- 
stand, to deal symbolically with the world around him, to derive 
some satisfaction, even in restricted settings, through knowledge. 
The explosive quality in Freudianism is understanding, but Mc- 
Murry seems to rationalize the status quo on the basis of a diluted 
form of psychoanalytic theory. 

The Fusion Process: The Aristocratic Utopian Resolution 

Argyris’ Personality and Organization and his other recent arti- 
cles*® present a coherent framework that describes the fusion 
process between the individual’s need system and the formal organi- 
zation. The book represents a significant landmark for at least 
three reasons. First, the author collects and integrates a prodigious 
amount of research literature. More important, he attempts to 
synthesize in a theoretical model what heretofore represented two 
distinct, nonpermeable models: the self-system (personality) of the 
individual and the organizational (role) system. Argyris provides 
us with some conceptual tools for analyzing the interactive fusion 
between these two systems.*® And finally, Argyris diagnoses and 
analyzes what appears to be the quintessential problem of organi- 
zational behavior, a problem with enormous motivational, ethical, 
and scientific consequences—the relation between the individual 
and the organization. 

*The Future of an Illusion (New York, 1949), p. 81. 

SH. Marcuse, Eros and Civilization (Boston, 1955), p. 133. 

*Argyris, Organizational Leadership, and The Individual and Organization: Some 
Problems of Mutual Adjustment, Administrative Science Quarterly, 2 (1957), 1-24. 

“For two other attempts, see D. J. Levinson, Role, Personality, and Social Structure 
in the Organizational Setting, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 58 (1959), 
170-180; R. V. Presthus, Toward a Theory of Organizational Behavior, Administra- 


tive Science Quarterly, 3 (1958), 38-72. 
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The main thesis of the book can be summarized as follows: The 
individual's needs and the formal organization’s demands (as they 
are presently defined) are basically incompatible. The outcome 
of this is frustration to the individual, manifested through defense 
mechanisms that ultimately lead to the attenuation of the organi 
zation’s goals. This sounds like a tragic view, somewhat similar to 
the one espoused by William Whyte in the Organization Man— 
a view that recognizes the intractable demands of the two systems 
and the subsequent and inexorable conflict that prevails. 

Let us take a closer look. Argyris postulates a “total personality” 
signified by a number of needs, e.g., activity rather than passivity, 
independence rather than dependence, behavioral flexibility rather 
than inflexibility, and superordinate rather than subordinate posi- 
tions. The model postulates that these dimensions reside on a 
continuum and that the “healthy” personality develops along the 
continuum toward “‘self-actualization.” 

On the other hand, formal organization is characterized by task 
specialization, chain of command, unity of direction, span of con- 
trol, and so on, repressive and restrictive devices that make it 
impossible for the individual to reach a point of “‘self-actualiza- 
tion.”’ Instead, the individual’s needs being frustrated, he retro- 
gresses into states of apathy, rebellion, doltishness, and worse. He 
may, if fortunate, develop safety pressure outlets through the 
informal organizational network, but these may be detrimental to 
the organization’s formal goals. 

Thus the picture we get from Argyris’ work is that of an organi- 
zational behemoth grinding down slowly but surely the individual’s 
need for growth and actualization. When it comes to the solution 
of this seemingly tragic dilemma, what does Argyris advise? Let 
us turn to his writing: 

One way is to use a new input of individuals who do not aspire to be 
healthy, mature adults. A second way is to change the nature of formal 
organizational structure, directive leadership and management controls. 

Evidence is presented that job and/or role enlargement is one effec- 
tive method to change the organization structure. 

Individual-centered (or employee-centered) leadership is one possible 
way to modify the directive leadership. 

Proposition IX. Job or role enlargement and employee-centered lead- 
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ership will not tend to work to the extent that the adaptive behavior 
(dysfunctional informal group behavior or defensive behavior) has 
become embedded in the organizational culture and the self-concept 
of the individuals. 

Proposition X. The difficulties involved in proposition IX may be 
minimized by the use of reality-centered leadership.*! 

Later, when we read the section on “‘reality-centered” leadership, 
we receive little direction. This particular section consists of about 
three pages, a good share of it taken up with a quotation from 
Roethlisberger. And, as Argyris himself puts it: 

Unfortunately, there are too few studies of reality-centered leadership. 
One reason is that the field of organizational behavior has developed 
by evolving extreme positions. First came the formal organizational 
experts. Then came the human relations experts with their emphasis 
on the individual. Lately, the pendulum is swinging toward the center 
so that the researcher does not go into the field with an assumption 
that one organism is better than the other. The health of the total 
organization now becomes the focus with thought given to how the 
components may adapt, within their limits, in order that the whole 
organization (formal and informal) may live a healthy life.*? 

Let us just say that the preceding paragraph can be interpreted 
in more than one way. Later, when Argyris discusses the develop- 
ment of effective executive behavior, he discusses the role of the 
staff specialist and uses Thelen’s formulations of the “trainer.” 
This trainer tries to set the balance between work and emotion, 
helps the group to understand, helps the group grow, and so forth. 
If the executives truly learn from this group-training approach 
engendered by the trainers, then the “‘first major step toward reduc- 
ing the conflict between the individual and the organization [has 
been taken].’’** 

It may not be fair to criticize Argyris for failing to answer the 
provocative question he has posed, that eternally burning one of 
the individual’s relation to the organization. In fact he makes it 
quite clear that his purpose is not solving the issues. From the solu- 
tions he has suggested, however, we manage to piece together what 
we are calling the “aristocratic utopian image.” For it appears that 

“Argyris, Personality and Organization, p. 237. 


“7bid., p. 208. bid., p. 228. 
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a trained specialist, armed with the tools of the clinician plus group 
sensitivity skills, infuses an executive staff with steps toward self- 
realization, which in turn performs the same service for its 
subordinates. 

There are a number of important difficulties with Argyris’ anal- 
ysis. We mention only two: 

1. ‘“Self-actualization” is, at best, an ill-defined concept, and 
while it has distinguished intellectual forebears in the work of 
Jung, Rogers, Maslow, Goldstein, and Allport, it is difficult to 
picture a person “‘self-actualizing.” This is true also for the total 
personality idea. Argyris, in an important footnote, apparently 
recognized this: 

Another related but discrete set of development dimensions may be 
constructed to measure the protective (defense) mechanisms individuals 
tend to create as they develop from infancy to adulthood. Exactly how 


these would be related to the above model is not clear.*4 


This lack of clarity is no minor issue and tends to weaken the 
entire structure of Argyris’ argument, his postulation of specific 
growth needs. For can we not postulate ambivalence on better 
empirical grounds than the unidimensional, growth-producing, 
linear continua Argyris postulates?*® This is not to say that the 
individual does not have needs for creativity, independence, activ- 
ity. It is saying that man may have equally strong needs for destruc- 
tiveness, dependence, and passivity. These are not considered by 
Argyris. In short, the self-actualized man seems to be more a myth 
than reality. Bruner, in a recent article entitled ““Myth and Iden- 
tity,’*® puts the issue squarely before us: 

What of the renewal of the myth in the full, creative man? It is even 
more inchoate than the first (the beat generation) yet perhaps more 
important. It is, for example, the young, middle-aged executive sent 
back to the university by the company for a year, wanting humanities 

“Argyris, The Individual and Organization, p. 5. 

“W. Bennis and D. Peabody, Conceptualization of Two Personality Dimensions 
and Sociometric Choice, (submitted for publication, 1959). Data collected in this 
study on over 200 subjects undergoing a human relations training experience sug- 
gests that the two dimensions under study, “dependence” being one of them, are 
not unidimensional. Dependence, for example, turns out to be comprised of two 
orthogonal variables: need for dependence and need for “counterdependence.” No 
support was found for the unidimensional argument which Argyris asserts. 

“Daedalus, 88 (Spring 1959), 355. 
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and not sales engineering; it is the man telling you that he would 
rather take life classes Saturday morning at the Museum School than 
be president of the company; it is the adjectival extravaganza of the 
word “creative,” as in creative advertising, creative engineering, crea- 
tive writing. It is as if, given the demise of the myths of creation and 
their replacement by a scientific cosmogony that for all its formal 
beauty lacks metaphoric force, the theme of creating becomes internal- 
ized creating anguish rather than, as in the externalized myths, pro- 
viding a basis for psychic relief and sharing. Yet this self-contained 
image of creativity becomes, I think, the basis for a myth of happiness. 
..-All that is certain is that we live in a period of mythic confusion 
that may provide the occasion for a new growth of myth, myth more 


suitable for our times. 


Out of the inability to construct consequential changes in the real 
world, i.e., the organizational reality, internal visions of fulfillment 
—myths— are created, and thus self-realization. Argyris is weaker 
when it comes to significant reconstitutions of the organization 
than he is in terms of the constitution of the personality. 

So we see that Argyris’ theory is tinctured with ideology; this is 

what people should be like. Marcuse’s attack on the neo-Freudians 
bears repeating here with respect to Argyris: 
The autonomous personality, in the sense of creative “uniqueness” and 
fullness of its existence, has always been the privilege of a very few. 
At the present state, the personality tends toward a standardized re- 
action pattern established by the hierarchy of power and functions and 
by its technical, intellectual, and cultural apparatus.‘? 

Let us state this argument in greater detail. Argyris postulates a 
number of developmental tendencies that human beings in our 
culture share: tendencies to develop from a state of passivity to 
activity, from dependence to independence, from rigidity to flexi- 
bility of behavior, from shallow interests to enduring and deep 
interests, from short-time perspective to longer-time perspective, 
from a subordinate position to a peer or superior position, from 
lack of self-awareness to greater awareness and control of the self. 
The implication is that the formal organization is but one of the 
factors that contribute to the truncation and stultification of these 
growth tendencies in addition to creating conflicts for those healthy 
individuals who have realized their tendencies. According to Argy- 


“O p. cit., p. 252. 
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ris, ‘this means that healthy adults will tend to obtain optimum 
personality expression while at work if they are provided with jobs 
which permit them” to realize more of their growth tendencies.** 
This formulation raises some questions, answers to which are not 
clear at this point. 

First, is there any evidence that those individuals who occupy 
roles that give greater range to the growth tendencies previously 
mentioned manifest less neurotic or defensive behavior than those 
role incumbents that conform to the most restrictive of formal 
organizations? Putting it a little differently, would members of 
therapy groups or other permissive-type groups manifest less con- 
flict and consequent defensive behavior than members of tightly 
controlled groups? In short, what is the evidence for these growth 
tendencies and, if they do exist, what is the evidence that formal 
organizations set up more conflict-producing barriers than infor- 
mal groups, friendship gangs, families, and so on? Frustration of 
growth tendencies—if such a phenomenon exists—implies the con- 
cept of level of aspiration. And in the most permissive and demo- 
cratic group the disparity between needs or wishes and fulfillment 
may be as great or greater than in more formally structured organi- 
zations. Thus the formal organization, as Argyris presents it, is not 
really the true villain; rather any kind of organized activity, from 
the most democratic to the most authoritarian, contains within it- 
self the necessary conditions for conflict. The postulate implied 
here as alternative to Argyris’ is: Conflict between individual need 
systems and environmental demands occurs in all segments of 
organized activities. The degree of conflict depends primarily on 
the level of aspiration of the individual, as determined by his refer- 
ence groups and personality factors, and of need satisfaction rather 
than the environmental conditions. Implied in this formulation 
is the inherently inevitable disparity between individual and 
organizational demands. 

2. Related to the preceding discussion is Argyris’ usage of the 
term optimization. Optimization implies that both parties engaged 

“Personality and Organization, p. 53. It should be made clear that Argyris’ 
“problem” is obviously not solely his. He has gathered painstakingly all the relevant 
research. Answers to his questions must be answered by the academy, sooner or later. 


In fact, Argyris is remarkable for having presented as many—if not the most—pre 
scriptions for ameliorating the tensions he has noted. 
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in negotiation get what they want, a possibility that very rarely 
occurs. In fact, given the organizational and individual demands 
that Argyris delineates, optimization would appear to arise only by 
accident. No individual gratifies all his needs in a trading situation. 
If we visualized the fusion process as homologous with the econo- 
mist’s two-country or two-person trading game under perfectly 
competitive conditions, we can see that the best we can get is 
maximization, that is, where two parties starting from different 
initial endowments manage to end up, after trading, on an equilib- 
rium which is the best possible solution in order for both of them 
to maximize their exchange demands. Neither side optimizes. In 
fact, optimization is possible only in imperfectly competitive con- 
ditions where one party actually takes advantage of the less fortu- 
nate one. Along these lines Herbert Simon has introduced the con- 
cept of “‘satisficing.”” This, it would seem, would represent the most 
realistic solution—a solution whereby the two parties (the organi- 
zation and the individual) would arrive at a solution, not wholly 
acceptable to either party and also not the best possible solution 
but one which might reduce conflict somewhat though it would 
not result in optimization for the individual or the organization. 

Personality and Organization comes to grips with one of the 
most significant cultural touchstones in society and certainly in 
organizational behavior. The tragic essentials of the individual’s 
relation to the organization is fully recognized. The book is less 
successful when the author attempts to solve some of the basic 
issues posed. 


Management by Objectives and the Double Reference: 


The Tragic View 

Another system of thought is now developing, which attempts 
to deal with the inherent tension between individual needs and 
organizational demands, between the classical organizational 
model and the human relations approach. Unlike Argyris’ quest 
of “optimization,” this view seeks no more than a satisfactory 
resolution. Unlike his “‘actualization” process, this view settles for 
a “commitment toward maturity.” Instead of a unidirectional 
tendency toward “growth,” it recognizes the basic ambivalence 
and conflicts within the personality. And most important of all, 
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this view recognizes the essential incongruities between formal 
organizations and the individual and attempts to understand them 
sufficiently to make it possible to live with them and derive some 
satisfaction from them. At its most hopeful, this view asserts that 
from this basic conflict new resolutions and creative responses may 
emerge. 

The most articulate spokesman for this approach is Douglas 
McGregor in his recent writings,*® although a number of other 
authors have written in a similar vein.®® Earlier we noted 
McGregor’s disenchantment with the naive human relations 
approach, its failure to come to grips with reality-based decisions 
and particularly its basic abnegation of responsibility at the top- 
most level of command. Taking Drucker’s phrase, ““management 
by objective,” McGregor has reformulated a number of principles 
that outline a new approach to organizational leadership. There 
are four principles. 

First, McGregor clearly recognizes that “the most central prin- 
ciple of conventional organization theory is that of authority.” 
He attempts to substitute for personal authority, that is, the 
prerogative of power simply through superior role incumbency, 
task or situational or goal demands. Thus management by objec- 
tive comes about through “target-setting,” a joint, collaborative 
process where superior and subordinate attempt to develop the 
ground rules for work and productivity. “The requirements of the 
job are set by the situation; they need not be seen by either party 
as personal requirements established by the superior.”®* 

Second, there is the principle of “interdependence” or collabora- 
tion between superior and subordinate. After allowing for the sat- 
isfying and even mature (rational) aspects of a dependent relation- 


*““Notes on Organization Theory”; The Human Side of Enterprise, Proceedings of 
the Fifth Anniversary Convocation of the School of Industrial Management, M.1.T.., 
April 9, 1957; Management by Objectives (M.I.T. reprint); Rele of Staff in Modern 
Industry (M.I.T. reprint). 

*K.D. Benne, “Some Strategy Problems in Utilizing Training as an Instrument 
of Organizational Improvement,” talk given at the Arden Management Training 
Conference, January, 1959; Shepard, op. cit. The recent work of the National Train- 
ing Laboratories’ in-training programs for executives emphasizes this approach. 

5““Notes on Organization Theory”, p. 2. 

"Management by Objectives, p. 2. 
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ship and how some subordinates strive for this position, McGregor 
goes on to say: 

Dependent relationships are sensitive ones. This, however, is only half 
the story. The real crux is interdependence. This is the psychological 
fact that classical organization theorists missed altogether. The sub- 
ordinate in an organization is dependent upon his superiors, but they 
in turn are also dependent upon him.*% 

Third, another principle has to do with “the belief—evidenced 
in practice—that subordinates are capable of learning how to exer- 
cise effective self-control.’’** Self-control is considered one of the 
indications of maturity. McGregor is apparently saying here that 
some form of internalization of standards of performance will take 
place to the extent that controls emanate from within (superego 
properties) rather than from without. 

Fourth, this position asserts the need for “integration”: This 

idea was missing in the earlier conclusion of proponents of the 
human relations approach that satisfied workers would be produc- 
tive workers. A relationship of mutual confidence does not in itself 
generate effort toward organizational objectives. 
It is important how the superior attempts to bring about this effort. 
If he fails to recognize the interdependence of his relationship with his 
subordinates he is likely to see himself as a policeman whose major 
responsibility is to push and prod his subordinates into the appropri- 
ate effort.... 

Likert’s writings stress the absence of pressure for productivity as an 
essential condition of good supervision. The superior who constantly 
needles and prods his subordinates is likely to arouse their antagonism 
and to stimulate their ingenuity in defeating his purposes. On the 
other hand, the superior cannot be effective if he ignores the question 
of this subordinate’s performance. 

The key to this dilemma, I believe, lies in. ..the concept of integra- 
tion. If the superior can create conditions such that his subordinates 
perceive that they will satisfy their own needs and achieve their own 
purposes best by working toward organizational objectives, he has 
achieved the necessary integration.55 

Essentially, then, McGregor’s system can be reduced to two 
elements: a collaborative relationship between superior and sub- 


“Notes on Organization Theory”, p. 6. 


“Ibid., p. 11. bid. 
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ordinate that takes full account of their interdependency and real- 
ity task considerations that focus on the work requirements.** Let us 
take a closer look at the superior-subordinate relationship. 

Two factors seem to be involved in this relationship: the superior 
as a helper, trainer, consultant, and co-ordinator; and the superior 
as al instrument and arm of reality, a man with power over the 
subordinate. The subordinate has to view the superior as a person 
with a significant power differential (even taking into account the 
interdependence) as well as a human being with strengths and 
weaknesses. For each actor in the relationship, a double reference™ 
is needed; call it personality and role, or, better yet, call it superior 
as an agent of power and superior as an agent of growth. 

Benne, in a thoughtful paper, formulated the issue this way: 
Put another way, the role of the manager as consultant, as helper to a 
subordinate or group of subordinates, is different in some respects 
from his role in reaching a workable decision, along with his sub- 
ordinates, on how to do something within the limits of time and under 
existing organizational policies, however ideal the climate and pattern- 
ings of the organization may be. 

The discrepancies in role relationship may be narrowed and reduced 
under more adequate patterns of management and should be. But some 
discrepancies will still remain. A “pure” problem-solving group is not a 
“pure” training group. They have different jobs to do and the differing 
jobs require differing standards of operation as well as different rela- 
tionships among members.** 


We see here in this double reference approach an attempt to 
recognize the basic antagonism and tension between conventional 


This focus on task requirements is reminiscent of Weber's distinction between 
formal rationality and substantive rationality. The former is based on adherence to 
rules and procedures whereas substantive rationality refers to the achievement of the 
task. Thus McGregor’s formulation is equivalent to substantive rationality, and the 
so-called “scientific management” movement is similar to formal rationality. See T. 
Parson, ed., Max Weber: The Theory of Social and Economic Organization (New 
York, 1957). 

"This term is borrowed from psychotherapeutic practice. During the course of the 
therapeutic encounter, the analyst is seen by the patient in at least two different 
ways: as an object of transference which is partially evoked by the analytic situation, 
with all its autisms and projection; also as a reality figure, a physician who is trying 
to help the patient. The ability of the patient to see the analyst in both these ways 
and ultimately to understand the spurious “other reference” is one of the major 
aspects of therapy. 

Benne, op. cit., p. 3. 
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organizational theory and the human relations approach. This 
tension is not ignored, or rationalized away, or neatly resolved by 
converting one model into the other. Rather, it is accepted and 
incorporated into the multiple roles that superiors and subordi- 
nates are expected to perform. 

Although this approach claims neither perfection nor theoreti- 
cal completeness, a number of questions must be raised. For one 
thing, just what is interdependence? Certainly parents are depend- 
ent on the child for any number of reasons, and superiors are 
dependent on subordinates for equally important reasons. This is 
a reversal we all might accept. But it would also seem that there 
is a qualitative difference in what is being exchanged in the 
negotiation. There is no basic disagreement with the main 
McGregor argument that interdependence exists; it is just that 
the nature of negotiation and trading has to be analyzed more 
fully in order to clarify what each individual is giving up and what 
each is gaining from the collaborative relationship. 

The second question refers to the concept of self-control. As the 
author understands it, self-control comes about through internali- 
zation of standards, which makes external incentives less decisive 
for the worker. Thus it is not because the superior orders a worker 
to do something on the basis of reward-punishment schedules that 
a worker works well, but because the task requirements set off in 
him autonomous motivation to do the job, and do it well. Let us 
question this possibility for the present on the basis that some jobs 
—in fact, many jobs—would probably not induce this “instinct 
of workmanship.” We will have more to say about this later. 

The third and final objection is more diffuse and tentative. The 
double reference approach requires a degree of maturity, more 
precisely a commitment to maturity, on the part of both the 
superior and subordinate that exceeds that of any other organiza- 
tional approach. McMurray says it is impossible; Argyris claims 
that it is possible perhaps by organizational manipulation, which 
he never clearly explains; and McGregor says it may be possible, 
provided the actors recognize the difficulties and attempt to work 
out a collaborative relationship. Can individuals working in an 
organized setting manage to perceive both superiors and sub- 
ordinates as human beings with all their limitations and strengths, 
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/ 
as helpers, co-ordinators as well as persons with realistic power? 
[hese questions have to be deferred for empirical investigation, 
but it is suggestive that psychiatric patients find it most difficult 
to see the psychiatrist both as a human being and helper and an 
individual with certain perceived powers. The same difficulty 
exists in the superior-subordinate relationship. 

Let us summarize now the major thesis developed to this point. 
We have tried to place the organizational theories and ideologies 
concerning the concept of authority into a loose historical frame- 
work. In general, two important models emerge: the classical 
rational theory and the subsequent human relations model. This 
latter model was spurred by a number of economic and cultural 
conditions, and especially by some early seminal social science 
research. Gouldner, in his recent article on organizations, calls 
these approaches the “rational’’ model and the “natural system’”’ 
model,®* terms which seem to be compatible with this historical 
survey. Then we later mapped the course of some recent revision- 
ists who noted the basic antagonisms between these two models and 
attempted either reconciliation, total divorce, or a modified form 
of rapprochement. The major difference between these two sys- 
tems of thought with relevance to the problem of authority can 
be diagramed as in Table 1. This diagram is a gross oversimplifi- 
cation of the differences between the two approaches, but in the 


next section we hope to sharpen the issues involved. 


THE QUESTIONS REFORMULATED AND A 
PARTIAL ANSWER 

If we recall the welter of confusion in leadership theory men- 
tioned earlier, it is no surprise that organizational leadership 
philosophies and attitudes have mirrored, or reinforced, these 
confusions. We have tried to show that these curious reversals and 
contradictions have reflected the conditional nature of the research 
and writing on leadership. What we will now attempt is another 
examination of some of the basic questions raised throughout this 
paper and then a fitting of some of the possible answers into a 


typology of organizations. 


‘Gouldner, “Complex Organizations.’ 
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Classical theory 


a. Weber: Man’s passion 


must be controlled 


b. Taylor: Man’s energy | 


can be harnessed to- 
ward productive goals 
c. Administrative 
agement: Man is inert 


and passive 


Role incumbency and 
technical competence 
of superior extend in- 


centives 


Economic and _physio- 


logical need satisfac- 
tion 


Superior 


| Task 


Technical expertise 


man- | 


QUARTERLY 


Human relations approach 


For man to work effective- 
lv, he must be motivated 
through social and 

psychological gratifica- 

tions, most particularly 
through anchoring his 
sentiments in a friendly 
work 


and cohesive 


group 


Group norms 
Self-control 
Superior’s ability to re- 


duce status. elevation 


and be a trainer to sub- 
ordinate 
Social and_ psychological 


need fulfillment: self- 


esteem, group approval 


Reference groups 


Maintenance 
skills 


Human relations 


It is believed that questions of organizational leadership can be 


reduced to five major issues: 

1. Basis and functions of authority. Throughout this paper we 
have repeatedly pointed to the confusion and differences about the 
basis of authority. We see on the one hand that authority is arro- 
gated by those who simply maintain role incumbency and, on the 
other hand, by the role occupant with technical competence and 
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expertise. Weber, as Gouldner points out, felt that bureaucracy 
rests on both of these factors: “Obedience is due a superior, not 
merely because of his technical knowledge, but also because of the 
office he occupies.”*° Yet Weber did not work out the theoretical 
consequences of this split role of authority, and it is on this issue 
that so much of the authority question founders. 

The issue gets increasingly complicated when we assert that 
technical knowledge or expertise must be differentiated into at least 
two elements: knowledge of performance criteria (such as produc- 
tion, marketing, and so on) and knowledge of the human aspects of 
administration (such as co-ordination, communication, and so on). 
Kerr and Fisher identified these apparently mutually exclusive 
requirements (reminiscent of Barnard’s famous “effectiveness” 
and “‘efficiency’’) when they discussed the economist’s and sociolo 
gist’s view of organization. For the economist, the task of the 
manager is efficient management of productive resources; for the 
sociologist, the obligation is the management of social systems to 
produce coherence, stability, and a sense of community.* 

A political scientist writing in a recent issue of The Reporter 

focuses on the same issue: 
One of the paradoxes of an increasingly specialized, bureaucratized 
society is that the qualities rewarded in the rise to eminence are less and 
less the qualities required once eminence is reached. Specialization 
encourages administrative and technical skills, which are not neces- 
sarily related to the vision and creativity needed for leadership. The 
essence of good administration is co-ordination among the specialized 
functions of a bureaucracy. The task of the executive is to infuse and 
occasionally to transcend routine with purpose.® 

Phere is no essential paradox, as Kissinger believes, but simply 
the fact that as organizations grow and develop into large, inter- 
dependent units both types of knowledge are required: knowledge 
of purpose and knowledge of administration. Too often we seem 
to get impaled on false dichotomies, as Kerr and Fisher do, and do 
not recognize the fact that contemporary organization leadership 


™Ibid., p. 402. 

"Kerr and Fisher, op. cit. 

“Henry A. Kissinger, The Policy Maker and the Intellectual, The Reporter, 20 
March 1959), 30 
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sets up two kinds of requirements, the technical expertise and the 
administrative knowledge, and both have to be balanced by the 
executive. 

2. The sources of power. The generation of power can be both 
subtle, as through identification processes, or crude, as in terms of 
rewards and punishments. Throughout the literature on leader- 
ship four primary loci of leadership are most frequently implied: 
(a) rewards and punishments, instrumentally supplied by some 
exogenous agent; (b) self-control, typically generated through 
internalization of professional norms or other standards of excel- 
lence; (c) the institutions of authority and contract as filtered 
through universalistic rules;** and (d) group norms. As we shall 
see below, each of these systems of power may be appropriate under 
certain conditions. Self-control, for example, would probably be 
appropriate only in those organizations (and only for those work- 
ers) where there are certain external standards for performance, 
such as professional associations. 

3. Objectives versus relationships. A significant reversal was 
made when McGregor re-emphasized management by objectives. 
One would think it almost absurd that the fundamental raison 
d’étre of organizations should have to be re-emphasized, yet the 
trend in education, industry, and other organizational settings has 
tended to move from task to relationship requirements. 

Even in the distantly related field of psychotherapy we see a sim- 
ilar reversal. Psychoanalysis, starting off as a method whereby the 
analyst imparted certain information via interpretations concern- 
ing the patient’s unconscious, moved to an ego psychology where 
the relationship between the analyst and the patient became the 
dominant focus of psychotherapy. The raw content (“id psychol- 
ogy’’) of unconscious processes was eclipsed by and subjugated to 
the “relationship.’” Nowadays we witness a reversal that parallels 
the return of management to objectives. Leslie Farber, in an article 
entitled ‘““The Therapeutic Despair,” puts it this way: 

Despite the modern tendency to regard all teaching relationships as 

“T. Parsons, Suggestions for a Sociological Approach to the Theory of Organiza- 
tions, II, Administrative Science Quarterly, 1 (1956), 227. 

“The influence of Harry Stack Sullivan can be felt in this emphasis. For an excel- 


lent theoretical discussion of his theory applied to organizational behavior, see 


Presthus, op. cit. 
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primarily interpersonal in character, it is obvious that a teacher's pri- 
mary dedication must be not to his students but to his subject matter. 
Were this not so, teaching would consist only of this romantic relation, 
based on vanity or power, which the psychotherapist has learned to call 
“transference” situations... . 

Obviousiy any student who spent his time in class thinking only 
about the teacher’s personal life, or imagining his private thoughts 
and feelings, would not be learning much. And the same is true of a 
reader, for it is only after a prolonged acquaintance with an author 
that the man himself will begin to emerge somewhat from his work. 
Any premature effort to detach him—to imagine what he himself is 
wishing, feeling, perceiving, thinking—would be as self-defeating in 
the arts as it would be destructive of any other educational process. 
Although teacher and student may both confirm and be confirmed in 
their mutual endeavor, this process must remain both indirect and 
secondary to the goal of learning. True dialogue here, as with all col- 
lective efforts, would be concerned not with the other person but with 
a mutual dedication to the same end.® 

4. Distance versus closeness. A recent cartoon in the New Yorker 
poses the issue very neatly. Two executives are standing at a bar, 
and the older one says (looking determined), “Forget that ‘Mr. 
Meredith’ business. My name is Freddie. We're not boss and 
employee here; we're just a couple of guys having a friendly drink 
together. Now then, in all sincerity, what's your honest opinion 
of me?’’®* Specifications as to the appropriate distance between 
leaders and followers in terms of social sensitivity, friendliness, 
helping relations, and so on, clearly distinguish the classical 
theorists from the human relations specialists. The latter have 
been typically associated with a philosophy of participatory, con- 
sultative, or group-centered leadership with all the accouterments 
of diagnostic sensitivity. The revisionists, also, except for McMur- 
ray, assert a closer, more collaborative relationship. But is this 
possible? Or stated differently, under what conditions is it 
possible? The empirical evidence does not support the “closeness” 
position. Steiner, writing in the Psychological Review, asserts on an 
analysis of the pertinent data that interpersonal acuity may be 
functional only under certain conditions: 


if: (a) the group members are motivated to cooperate; (b) the accurate- 


®Psychiatry, 21 (Feb. 1958), 19. “March 21, 1959. 
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ly perceived qualities are relevant to the activities of the group; (c) 
members are free to alter their own behaviors in response to their 
perceptions of other members; and (d) the behavioral changes which 
are a consequence of accurate social perception are the kinds which 
produce a more thoroughly integrated dyadic system. Whenever any 
one or more of these conditions is not met, accurate social perception 
should fail to have the effect predicted. 

Most formal organizations would abrogate at least one of these 
conditions. Moreover, Fiedler’s work, mentioned earlier, also lends 
support to the leader-distant hypothesis. 

Two other complications should be mentioned briefly. First 
there is a prevailing notion in some of the vulgarized human rela- 
tions literature that the leader should be “liked” by his men, “be 
one of the boys’’, and other variations on this theme. Bales’s find- 
ings cast some doubt on this notion, since it appears that the person 
who exerts the most influence also receives strong negative reac- 
tions. The psychoanalytic position, about which no firm evidence 
exists, follows along these same lines, that productive work is 
partially a function of the expression of hostility to the leader.® 
The fact is that there is no solid systematic theory or research on 
the effects of negative and positive feelings toward the superior 
with respect to effectiveness, satisfaction, or group formation.® 

Second, there is a tendency to regard subordinates as desiring 
close relationships with the superior,”® whereas the latter is thought 
to erect restrictive barriers against this. In addition to the work of 
Fiedler, which brings this seriously into question, some other fac- 
tors also must be considered. It can be asserted that the satisfac- 
tion gained through colleague and peer relationships would be 

“I. Steiner, Interpersonal Behavior and Accurate Social Perception, Psychological 
Review, 62 (1955), 268-274. Steiner includes a bibliography of contradictory results on 
this issue. 

“Nietzsche suggested this in his Genealogy of Morals, Essay II, “What is the 
meaning of ascetic ideals?” “Getting rid of the blasting stuff in such a way that it 
does not blow up the herd and the herdsmen that is his [priest's] real feat, his 
supreme utility.” T. M. Mills at Harvard is presently working on the hypothesis 
mentioned in the test. 

"One important exception to this is the recent, splendid work of M. Horwitz, 
“The Veridicality of Liking and Disliking,” in Person, Perception and Interpersonal 
Behavior, ed. by R. Taguiri and L. Petrullo (Stanford, Calif., 1958), chap. xiii. 

*For example, the “substitute locomotion” hypothesis: H. Kelley, Communication 
in Experimentally Created Hierarchies, Human Relations, 4 (Feb, 1951), 39-56, 
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reduced by a close relationship with a superior."! These may be 
“secondary gains,” according to the psychoanalysts, who claim that 
subordinates universally desire a close relationship to authority in 
preference to peer relationships and accept the latter chiefly 
because a close relationship with authority is impossible. Never- 
theless, this “reaction-formation” is observed frequently enough 
to cause speculation. 

Again the research is spotty in this area. There is some research 
on how certain leadership styles affect group behavior and a good 
deal of research on group members’ attitudes toward leaders. 
There is practically no data on how specific leadership styles affect 
group members’ relationships.” 

5. Consensual validation and decision making. Group decision 
making and its variations appear to be one of the basic pillars of 
the human relations approach in contradistinction to more tradi- 
tional theory where all responsibility is channeled into one office. 
The basic issue here is not whether groups are more effective than 
isolated individuals in problem solving and creative thinking— 
and the evidence is far from conclusive on this score**—but stems 
from more fundamental psychological and philosophical issues. 

One of the most significant contributions to social psychology 
was made by Leon Festinger and his associates in a series of experi- 
ments on informal social communication. The major postulate of 
this theoretical framework concerned the question of social reali- 
ty.74 Festinger postulated that establishing validity on ambiguous 
items of an interpersonal or social nature could only come about 
through some system of group consensus; that is, a social reality 
was only possible when individuals anchored their judgments in a 

"E. Jacques, Social Systems as a Defense against Persecutory and Depressive 
Anxiety, in New Direction in Psychoanalysis, ed. by M. Klein et al. (New York, 1955), 


chap. xx. 

To my knowledge only one theoretical and one empirical paper deals with this 
problem in any detail with respect to the emotional and intermember relationships 
which evolve as a consequence of certain types of leaders: F. Redl, Group Emotion 
and Leadership, Psychiatry, 5 (1942), 573-596; R. Lippitt, An Experimental Study of 
the Effect of Democratic and Authoritarian Group Atmospheres, University of lowa 
Studies in Child Welfare, 16 (1940), 43-195. 

*]. Lorge et al., A Survey of Studies Contrasting the Quality of Group Performance 
and Individual Performance, 1920-1957, Psych. Bull., 55 (1958), 337-372; W. G. 
Bennis, Decision-Making in Groups, Group Psychotherapy, 10 (Dec. 1957), 287-299 


“Festinger, op. cit. 
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strong reference group. This assumption has gained support 
through the work of Sherif,”* Asch, and others working in the 
area of interpersonal influence.” 

The decision maker, then, faced with no operable means for 
evaluating a decision—as is often the case—and with limited data, 
has no other recourse than to utilize a group, both as a security 
operation and as a validity tester. This is not to say that this meth- 
od is the most effective; quite the opposite. It may be the most 
expensive, invalid, and tedious. Nevertheless, psychologically, it is 
functional. 

From the philosophical point of view Kissinger puts it this way 
in the previously cited article: 

Most Americans are convinced that no one is ever entirely “right,” or, 
as the saying goes, that if there is disagreement, each party is probably 
a little in error. The fear of dogmatism pervades the American scene. 
But the corollary of the tentativeness of most views is an incurable 
inward insecurity. Even very eminent people are reluctant to stand 
alone, and they see in concurrence one of their chief tests of validity.7§ 

It would seem then that philosophical conviction and psychologi- 
cal needs in combination create a situation where the group-versus- 
individual dilemma cannot be reduced to an “effectiveness” issue, 
but to the problem of the insecurity and validity testing of the 
decision maker. And in today’s organizations—scientific, military, 
government, and education—the consequences of decisions may 
have such far-reaching effects that no one individual, even if all the 
knowledge were available on which to make a decision, would feel 
sufficiently courageous to make it. 

This is not to say that there is a failure of courage at the top 
levels of American enterprise today; there would be no way to 
prove or disprove such a statement. However, this does point to a 
basic antagonism between the new and the old, rather simplified 
model of organization, in which the effects of a decision may not 

*M. Sherif, A Study of Some Social Factors in Perception Arch. Psychol., 23, 
no. 187 (1953). 

7*§. E. Asch, Social Psychology (New York, 1958). 

“FE. Schein, The Chinese Indoctrination Program for Prisoners of War, Psychiatry, 
19 (1956), 149-172. 

*Page 31. 
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have been so consequential as in the complicated and _ inter- 
dependent leviathans of today. 

Now we come to the final step, an attempt to sketch out a 
typology for an analysis of leadership. Generalizations about 
organizational leadership, as has been hinted throughout this 
paper, frequently founder because of the diversity of situations 
where influence occurs: from formal professional organizations to 
formally organized assembly lines; from tightly organized gangs 
with stable leadership to newly formed and emerging friendship 
groups. The conditions of leadership, in terms of the nature of 
the task, history, and formation of organization, similarity of goals, 
types of rewards available, have to be specified. Before the typology 
is presented, let us explain the concept of leadership in order to 
determine its logical properties. 

For our purposes leadership can be defined as the process by 
which an agent induces a subordinate to behave in a desired man- 
ner. From this preliminary definition we can extract five elements 
involved in the concept of leadership: (1) There is an agent, which 
can be a person, a designated status (role incumbent), or a group. 
(2) The process by which an agent induces depends upon the 
agent’s ability to control the appropriate means to satisfy the needs 
of subordinates.*® Induction, then depends upon two elements, the 
types of rewards manipulable and the sources or (legitimation) of 
these rewards by the agent. (3) Subordinates represent the objects 
of induction, i.e., those who act in the desired manner. In ordet 
for the subordinates to accept induction two conditions must be 
met by the agent: the agent must accurately perceive what will be 
genuinely need satisfying to the subordinates, and the agent must 
be capable of controlling these means. In addition, the subordinate 
must perceive the agent as being capable of controlling the appro- 
priate rewards. (4) The induced behavior has to do with the process 
of influence by which the subordinate consents to act in certain 
ways. This consists of two elements: the psychological processes by 
which he internalizes the induction and the type of satisfaction he 

*This is derived from the fundamental postulate of need reduction theories. See 


D. McGregor for an elaboration of this as applied to an organization setting: The 


Staff Function in Human Relations, Journal of Social Issues, 4 (Summer 1948), 6-23. 
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gains from the process. (5) Jn a desired manner deals with some 
operable goal or path by which goal attainment is achieved. 

We can now reformulate a definition of leadership which in- 
volves three major components: (a) an agent who is typically called 
a leader; (b) a process of induction or the ability to manipulate 
rewards that here will be termed power; and (c) the induced 
behavior, which will be referred to here as influence. 

Power is tiius the perceived ability to control appropriate re- 
wards; a leader is an agent who in fact wields these rewards (or im- 
plied punishments); and influence results from an agent exercising 
control over the subordinates’ need satisfaction. Leadership, then, 
is viewed as a tripartite concept involving means control over 
rewards (power), an agent who manipulates these rewards, and an 
influence process. Power residing in an agent leads to influence. 
Thus influence is viewed as a consequent variable dependent on 
the ability of the agent to manipulate the appropriate rewards.*® 

From this vantage point we can now proceed with our para- 
digmatic approach. First, a rough typology of organizations will 
be presented (Table 2). This typology is derived from the part in 
the logical breakdown of the leadership concept designated as “in a 
desired manner.”’ That is, when a leader attempts to exert influ- 
ence, he presumably is oriented toward some definite goal or 
criterion variable. As Parsons points out: “As a formal analytical 
point of reference, primacy of orientation to the attainment of a 
specific goal is used as the defining characteristic of an organization 
which distinguishes it from other types of social systems.’’*' Table 2 
presents a framework for characterizing four different types of 
organizations based on a specific criterion or effectiveness variable 
(goal). 

Obviously, these “‘pure’’ types are rarely observed empirically— 
for one thing, effectiveness criteria are rarely this simple and mono- 
lithic—but they serve to sharpen the differences among formally 
organized activities. One of the major purposes of this paper is to 
clarify the conditional nature of leadership propositions; thus the 

®This is based on the “law of effect’’ that behaviors that seem to lead to rewards 
tend to be repeated, whereas behaviors that do not seem to lead to rewards tend not 
to be repeated. See M. Haire, Psychology in Management (New York, 1956), chap. ii. 


*T. Parsons, Suggestions for a Sociological Approach to the Theory of Organiza- 
tions, I, Administrative Science Quarterly, 1 (1956), 64. 
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first step is to outline the conditions of organizations, which Table 
2 attempts to do. For further purposes of this analysis, let us take 
only two of these categories, the habit and problem-solving organi- 
zations. (This is done for two reasons: for heuristic simplicity and 
because the habit and problem-solving organizations are seen 
empirically as paired opposites.) Furthermore, let us add to their 
descriptions. 


Table 2. Typology of organization. 


Type of Effectiveness 
organization Major function Examples criterion * 
Habit Replicating standard Highly mechanizea No. of prod- 

and uniform prod- _factories, etc. ucts 
ucts 
Problem- Creating new ideas Research organiza- No. of ideas 
solving tions; design and 


engineering divi- 
sions; consulting 


organizations, etc. 


Indoctrination Changing peoples’ Universities, pris- No. of 
habits, attitudes, ons, hospitals, etc. “clients” 
intellect, behavior leaving 
(physical and 
mental) 


Service Distributing services Military, govern- Extent of 


either directly to ment, advertis- services 
consumer or to a- ing, taxi compa- performed 


bove types nies, etc. 


*These effectiveness criteria are oversimplified. Obviously, organizations set up 
multiple criteria and have to co-ordinate them. The criteria specified here were 


selected for their accessibility to quantitative terms and their formal significance. 


The problem-solving organization can be characterized, in addi- 
tion to the specifications mentioned in Table 2, as having a high 
degree of similarity of goals between superior and subordinate, 
high degree of professionalization, important outside reference 
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groups (such as professional associations), high degree of autonomy 
for workers, high usage of abstract and inferential thinking, diffi- 
culty in evaluating effectiveness, and long-term and intangible 
goals. For simplicity, let us characterize the habit organization as 
having the opposite characteristics and let us add a third category, 
the informal group. This is done primarily to include another 
aspect of organizational reality that occurs in both the afore- 
mentioned types of organizations. 

Table 3 presents these three categories of organization in the 
vertical columns and the major leadership variables as explained 
above in the horizontal rows. Before reference to the table in detail, 
a few qualifications must be made. 

First of all, for purposes of analysis it was decided to place in one 
cell a characterization that could actually apply in others. Obvious- 
ly, for example, “identification” occurs in the influence process in 
organizational conditions other than informal groups; affective 
relations are not dormant in the more formalized contexts. Yet it 
is seen as more likely to occur in an informal group than in a 
habit organization. Thus a choice was made primarily on the basis 
of an assumed frequency distribution. (Another criterion affecting 
the choice will be discussed below.) Second, no specification is 
made of the level of organizational structure at which the superior- 
subordinate nexus occurs; this still remains ambiguous. How- 
ever, the paradigm is particularly appropriate to any superior- 
subordinate interpersonal relationship. Third, no distinction is 
made between staff and line. Naturally, habit organizations contain 
units that could be labeled problem-solving; this distinction is 
obscured by the paradigm. 

Finally, it should be stressed that the types presented are “ideal 
types” in the sense that they represent an imagined world, but still 
an empirically possible state. This brings us to the usage of the 
other criterion mentioned above. The “ideal type” methodology 
has been criticized, among other reasons, for representing a value 
prescription of what ought to be rather than of what is.** It has 
also been criticized on the ground that it is not a fair approxima- 
tion of reality because of its abstract, prescriptive qualities. The 

“DP. Martindale, Sociological Theory and the Ideal Type, in Symposium on Socio- 
logical Theory, ed. by L. Gross (Evanston, III., 1959), chap. ii 
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paradigm presented in Table 3 can be criticized on both accounts. 
But what should be made explicit here is that the normative pre- 
scription for the choices was based primarily on the criterion 
variable of the organization. That is, where problem-solving 
organizations are found, those factors that will lead to realization 
of the criteria of effectiveness will be the ones to be inserted in 
the cells appropriate to the problem-solving organization; the same 
holds true, of course, for the informal group and the habit organi- 
zation. Thus the strength of the paradigmatic approach utilized 
here rests on its potential for setting up a series of hypotheses for 
testing leadership propositions under a variety of organizational 
conditions with respect to particular effectiveness or pay-off 
variables. 

In general it can be said that the habit organization and informal 
organization characterized in Table 3 refer to classical theory and 
the human relations approach respectively. The problem-solving 
organization is probably most compatible with management by 
objective approach. Thus some derivations bearing on the tension 
between these approaches are possible with this typology. For 
example, self-control as a modality of power is attainable only in 
an organizational setting where problem solving is the dominant 
focus. If empirically true, this raises serious questions about the 
utility of self-control in situations where there can be no internali- 
zation of professional norms; as, for example, by an unskilled 
employee. Also we see that technical competence is the main basis 
of power in a problem-solving organization in contrast to role 
incumbency and administrative ability in the habit organization. 
Another derivation from the chart bears on the role of the super- 
visor. In the problem-solving organization his ability to control the 
rewards and punishments of the subordinate is drastically restricted 
in comparison to the superior in the habit organization. He can 
only indirectly control the rewards and punishments by promoting 
conditions whereby the subordinate can realize his own goals.** 

3In a recent study conducted in a hospital setting we found that none of the 
satisfactions most desired by nurses were manipulable by the supervisors. Obvi 
ously, then, the sources of powers (in terms of rewards) must stem from other than 
the formal authority system. Our data suggest that these satisfactions are derived 


mainly from the intrinsic value of the work and colleague relations. Only indirectly 
can these be controlled by the superiors. We suspect that this may be rather general 
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The difficulty of controlling self-esteem (when this comes from an 
external professional body) in contrast to controlling economic and 
physiological aspects of satisfaction can be readily seen. This may 
account, furthermore, for the split in organizational roles which 
Gouldner and others have commented on regarding “locals and 
cosmopolitans”’;** the latter are not considered to be good organiza- 
tion men while the “locals” are more loyal. Upon analysis we can 
see why. The cosmopolitan derives his rewards from inward stand- 
ards of excellence, internalized and reinforced through professional 
identification. His rewards, even those that are exogenous to him, 
such as a government research contract, cannot usually be con- 
trolled by formal organizational leadership. 

The paradigmatic approach suggested here in no way solves all 
the issues involved in a theory of organizational leadership. But 
it is hoped that it does serve to sharpen some of the issues and 
provide an over-all framework for the testing of hypotheses. 
in professional organizations See W. Bennis, N. Berkowitz, M. Affinito, and M 
Malone, Authority, Power, and the Ability to Influence, Human Relations, 11 (May 
1958), 143-155 

“A. W. Gouldner, Locals and Cosmopolitans: Toward an Analysis of Latent Social 
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S. N. Eisenstadt 


Bureaucracy, Bureaucratization, 


and Debureaucratization 


Analysis of bureaucratic organizations as instruments for efficient 
and effective implementation of goals on the one hand and for gaining, 
maintaining, and exercising power on the other are usually separate in 
the literature and have employed different sets of concepts and assump- 
tions. The author suggests some ways through which analysis of both 
these major problems can converge. This can be done through analy- 
sis of the conditions which give rise to the development of bureaucratic 
organization, analysis of such organizations as composite social systems 
that are in continuous interaction with their environment, and analysis 
of the forces in this environment that impinge on these organizations. 

On the basis of these analyses some preliminary hypotheses about 
conditions of development of processes of bureaucratization and ther 
relation to internal structure of bureaucratic organizations are pro- 
posed." 

‘This paper is a development of some of the analyses presented in a Trend Report 
on Bureaucracy and Bureaucratization, prepared by the writer for Current Sociology, 
7 (1958), 99-163 (hereafter cited as Trend Report). I am indebted to the publishers, 
Messrs. Blackwell, Oxford, for permission to reprint some parts of the report. The 
reader will find in the Trend Report a more complete exposition of some of the 
points made here. The presentation here owes much to several discussions of this 
problem held during the fall of 1958 at the Universities of Oslo and Copenhagen 
and the Christian Michelsen Institute at Bergen. The general report has greatly 
benefited from the preliminary data of a research project on bureaucracy and new 
immigrants conducted at the Hebrew University under the supervision of Dr. E. Katz 


and the writer. 
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IN the literature dealing with bureaucracy we can often discern 
a continual shift between two points of view. The first point of 
view defines bureaucracy mainly as a tool, or a mechanism created 
for the successful and efficient implementation of a certain goal or 
goals. Bureaucracy is seen as an epitome of rationality and of 
efficient implementation of goals and provision of services. 

The second point of view sees bureaucracy mainly as an instru- 
ment of power, of exercising control over people and over different 
spheres of life, and of continuous expansion of such power either 
in the interests of the bureaucracy itself or in the interests of some 
(often sinister) masters. This point of view tends mainly to stress 
the process of bureaucratization, 1.e., the extension of the power 
of a bureaucratic organization over many areas beyond its initial 
purpose, the growing internal formalization within the bureauc- 
racy, the regimentation of these areas by the bureaucracy, and in 
general a strong emphasis by the bureaucracy on the extension of 
its power. 

This twofold attitude toward bureaucracy can be discerned, 
although in differing degrees, in most of the basic literature on the 
subject, whether that of the classical sociological approaches (Max 
Weber, Mosca, Michels) or that of public administration and the 
theory of organization. This twofold approach has in fact run 
through most of the discussions about bureaucracy since the end 
of the last century.? 

Although the awareness of this problem of the twofold aspect 
of bureaucracy can be found in most of the literature dealing with 
bureaucracy, it is significant that these two points of view rarely 
converge. For those persons, as for instance the students of public 
administration, who see bureaucracy as a tool for implementation 
of goals, the power element is mainly seen as a stumbling block in 
the process of rational and efficient implementation of such goals. 


*For a fuller discussion of this problem and of the literature see Trend Report. 
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For those who see in bureaucracies mainly instruments of power 
and bearers of a continuous process of bureaucratization and of 
growing power of oligarchies, the implementation of the official 
or purported goals of the bureauracy is but a secondary aspect, 
sometimes only an empty ideology. 

And yet the very fact that these two points of view can be found 
in almost all the literature on bureaucracy seems to indicate that 
they are not two entirely separate and contradictory points of view, 
but rather that they point to various possibilities, all inherent in 
the very nature of bureaucracy. Thus the main problem seems to 
be not which point of view is right in itself, but rather the condi- 
tions under which each of these tendencies becomes actualized and 
predominant in any given bureaucratic organization. 

It is the purpose of this paper, first, to show that both these 
tendencies are indeed inherent in the basic conditions of growth 
and development of any bureaucracy by its very nature as a social 
organization; and, second, to propose some preliminary hypotheses 
about the conditions under which each of these tendencies may 
become predominant in a given bureaucracy. In this way we hope 
to demonstrate that the convergence of various types of studies of 
bureaucracy and organizations that have developed recently can 
enable us to overcome the dichotomy developing between these 
two different points of view and some of the problems of the 
“metaphysical pathos” in the discussion of bureaucracy.* 


CONDITIONS OF DEVELOPMENT OF BUREAUCRATIC 
ORGANIZATIONS 

We shall start with an analysis of the conditions of development 
of bureaucratic organizations and see to what extent these condi- 
tions can explain the existence of different inherent tendencies in 
their development and their patterns of activities. 

Although since Weber, there have been relatively few systematic 
studies of the conditions responsible for the development of bu- 
reaucratic organizations and processes of bureaucratization that 
could serve as a basis for a systematic comparative analysis, there 
exist numerous concrete historical analyses of the development and 

See A. Gouldner, Metaphysical Pathos and the Theory of Bureaucracy, Ameri- 


can Political Science Review, 49 (June 1955)), 496-507. 
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functioning of different bureaucratic organizations.* On the basis 
of these materials and of current research it is possible to specify, 
tentatively, the conditions under which bureaucratic organizations 
tend to develop and which apply both to historical (Chinese, Byzan- 
tine, and Egyptian) bureaucratic societies and to modern societies 
or sectors of them. 

The available material suggests that bureaucratic organizations 
tend to develop in societies when: 

1) There develops extensive differentiation between major types 
of roles and institutional (economic, political, religious, and so 
forth) spheres. 

2) The most important social roles are allocated not according 
to criteria of membership in the basic particularistic (kinship or 
territorial) groups, but rather according to universalistic and 
achievement criteria, or criteria of membership in more flexibly 
constituted groups such as professional, religious, vocational, or 
“national” groups. 

3) There evolve many functionally specific groups (economic, 
cultural, religious, social-integrative) that are not embedded in 
basic particularistic groups, as, for example, economic and profes- 
sional organizations, various types of voluntary associations, clubs, 
and so forth. 

t) The definition of the total community is not identical with, 
and consequently is wider than, any such basic particularistic 
group, as can be seen, for instance, in the definition of the Hellenic 
culture in Byzantium or of the Confucian cultural order. 

5) The major groups and strata in the society develop, uphold, 
and attempt to implement numerous discrete, political, economic, 
and social-service goals which cannot be implemented within the 
limited framework of the basic particularistic groups. 

6) The growing differentiation in the social structure makes for 
complexity in many spheres of life, such as increasing interdepen- 

‘Parts of this material are now being used by the writer in a comprehensive com- 
parative study of the political systems of historical bureaucratic empires, and some 
of the hypotheses presented here are based on this work. A preliminary presentation 
of some of the problems of these historical societies can be found in S. N. Eisenstadt, 
Internal Contradictions in Bureaucratic Polities, Comparative Studies in History and 
Society, 1 (Oct. 1958), 58-75; and see also S. N. Eisenstadt, Political Struggle in 
Bureaucratic Societies, World Politics, 9 (Oct. 1956), 15-36. 
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dence between far-off groups and growing difficulty in the assur- 
ance of supply of resources and services. 

7) These developments result to some extent in “free-floating” 
resources, i.e., manpower and economic resources as well as com- 
mitments for political support which are neither embedded in nor 
assured to any primary ascriptive-particularistic groups, as, for 
example, monetary resources, a relatively free labor force, and a 
free political vote. Consequently, the various institutional units 
in the society have to compete for resources, manpower, and sup- 
port for the implementation of their goals and provision of services; 
and the major social units are faced with many regulative and 
administrative problems. 

The available material suggests that bureaucratic organizations 
develop in relation to such differentiation in the social system. 
Bureaucratic organizations can help in coping with some of the 
problems arising out of such differentiation, and they perform 
important functions in the organization of adequate services and 
co-ordination of large-scale activities, in the implementation of 
different goals, in the provision of resources to different groups, 
and in the regulation of various intergroup relations and conflicts. 
Such bureaucratic organizations are usually created by certain 
elites (rulers, economic entrepreneurs, etc.) to deal with the prob- 
lems outlined and to assure for these elites both the provision of 
such services and strategic power positions in the society. 

Thus in many historical societies bureaucratic administrations 
were created by kings who wanted to establish their rule over 
feudal-aristocratic forces and who wanted, through their adminis- 
tration, to control the resources created by various economic and 
social groups and to provide these groups with political, economic, 
and administrative services that would make them dependent on 
the rulers. 

In many modern societies bureaucratic organizations are created 
when the holders of political or economic power are faced with 
problems that arise because of external (war, etc.) or internal 
(economic development, political demands, etc.) developments. 
For the solution of such problems they have to mobilize adequate 
resources from different groups and spheres of life. 

Obviously, these conclusions have to be tested and amplified 
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through detailed application to various societies and different 
institutional spheres.’ But even at this preliminary stage of our 
analysis they are of interest in relation to tendencies of develop 
ment inherent in bureaucratic organizations. 

In sum, the development of bureaucratic organizations is related 
to certain social conditions, the most important of which are, first, 
the availability of various fluid, “free-floating” resources; second, 
the necessity for large-scale organizations; and, third, the develop- 
ment of several centers of powel that compete for such resources. 
Thus two conclusions are indicated. 

First, as a result of the very conditions that give rise to a bureau 
cratic organization, it is, almost by definition, obliged to compete 
for resources, manpower, legitimation within the society, general 
support and clientele, and, to some extent also, patrons and 
protectors. 

Ihe classical theories of bureaucracy recognized that a bureauc- 
racy is always dependent on the outside world for its resources. 
Unlike traditional ecological, family, or kinship groups, the incum 
bents of its office do not receive direct remuneration from thei 
clients nor do they own their means of production. But because 
many of these theories referred chiefly to governmental bureauc- 
racies, they took the supply of the requisite resources for granted 
and only emphasized the fact that dependence on external resources 
assures the relative segregation and independence of the bureau 
crat’s role. In reality, however, the need to compete for legitimation 
and resources faces governmental departments also and can be 
considered as a basic aspect of every bureaucracy. 

Ihus from the very beginning a bureaucratic organization is 
put in what may be called a power situation, in which it has to cast 
its influence and to generate processes of power on its own behalf 
and in which it is under pressure from different centers of powet 
in the society that would control it. 

Second, this basic power situation in which a bureaucratic 
organization develops and functions is strongly underlined by the 
fact that any bureaucracy, not only implements different political 


and social goals and provides different services, but also necessarily 


{ more complete exposition of this hypothesis will be presented in the fort! 


ming analysis of the bureaucratic cmpires 
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performs regulatory and mediating functions in the society. This is 
because the rules governing implementation of goals and provision 
of services by a bureaucracy necessarily affect the distribution of 
power and allocation of resources to different groups in the society. 
These regulative and mediating functions enhance the potential 
power position of any bureaucracy, increase the competition of 
other groups for its services and for control over it, and generate 
many pressures both emanating from it and impinging on it. 
Thus from its inception a bureaucratic organization is in a state 
of constant interaction with its environment and has to develop 
different ways of maintaining a dynamic equilibrium in this 
environment. The equilibrium results from adjustment of its 
own goals, structure, and interests in relation to the major forces in 
its social environment and to the power processes generated by each 


of them. 


THE BUREAUCRATIC ORGANIZATION 
AS A SOCIAL SYSTEM 

To understand more fully how different types of equilibrium 
are developed by different bureaucratic organizations, it is neces- 
sary to examine more closely some of the major characteristics of 
the internal structure of bureaucracies. A systematic approach to 
this problem is facilitated by the extensive data in the literature 
dealing with the problems of bureaucracy and of organization.‘ 
The major insights to be gained from these materials and analyses 
seem to be as follows: 

1) Any bureaucratic organization constitutes a social system of 
its own; therefore its internal division of labor is determined not 
only by the technical problems of implementation of goals, but 
also by other needs and problems. Since special roles and activities 
geared to the provision of these needs exist within it, there can be 
no purely rational bureaucratic organization free from personal, 
primary, or power elements. On the contrary, some such elements 
(like primary groups of workers or identification between dif- 
ferent participants) perform functionally important tasks in the 
organization. 

2) Each of the roles existing in any bureaucratic organization 


For a review of this literature see Trend Report. 
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is systematically related to the outside world. The organization 
must manipulate several aspects of its external environment (e.g., 
directors must deal with boards of trustees and legislative commit 
tees, the sales managers with buyers and sellers, the manager with 
trade unions and labor exchanges). The necessary contact between 
the incumbents of such roles and parallel role incumbents in other 
organizations may establish professional, solidarity, or conflict 
relations and various reference orientations and identifications. 
The relations resulting from such contact may cut across any given 
organization and at the same time greatly influence the behavior 
of the incumbents in their organizations, consequently affecting 
the performance of these organizations. These contacts also distin- 
euish the incumbents’ bureaucratic roles within the organization 
from their other social roles in the family or community, especially 
the type of motivation for performance of their bureaucratic role 
that they bring from their social background. Finally, the relations 
with different types of clients and sections of the general public 
with which the incumbent of a bureaucratic role comes into selec- 
tive contact might put him under pressure with respect to the 
performance of his bureaucratic roles. Such pressure may be 
exerted either by means of various professional or community 
roles and organizations in which both the bureaucrat and the 
client may participate, by specific organizations of the public o1 
clients, or through direct interaction in the bureaucrat-client role. 

3) Within each organization there develop various subgroups 
and subsystems (workmen, foremen, professional groups, depart- 
mental units, and so forth), and the organization is faced with the 
problem of co-ordinating these subgroups, of regulating their rela- 
tions with each other and with the organization as a whole. Such 
subgroups may have different conceptions of and attitudes toward 
the organization's goals and needs, and these differences must be 
taken into account when studying the functioning of any bureau 
cratic organization. 

t) Thus the interaction between the different subgroups o1 
subsystems in any bureaucratic organization should be viewed as a 
continuous process of communication, of allocation of rewards, of 
mutual perception, a process by which some—but only some 


fusion (the extent of which necessarily varies) is effected between 
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the motives and goals of individuals and subgroups and the over-all 
organizational goals.* 

5) The multiplicity of any organization’s external relations and 
internal subgroups may lead to the development of many different 
types of activity that transcend the specific bureaucratic roles and 
relations both within and without the organization. Thus an 
organization interested in improving its internal human and pub 
lic relations may help its members and their families integrate 
their activities with those of other social groups—all this to 
improve performance of the bureaucratic role. 

Such activities, in turn, bring the incumbents of the bureau- 
cratic role into various relations with other persons that may go 
beyond the basic relationship of the bureaucratic role. These 
might consequently lead (a) to development of new goal orienta- 
tions by the organization and to processes of bureaucratization or 
debureaucratization; (b) to attempts on the part of the bureaucrats 
to impose the bureaucracy’s conceptions and goals on these exter- 
nal activities and groups, or (c) to pressures of these groups on the 
goals of the organization and performance of the bureaucratic 
roles within it. These pressures may be directed toward changing 
or supervising the goals and activities of the bureaucratic organi- 
zation, limiting their application, adding new dimensions to them, 
or taking over of the organization. 

Here we are confronted with an aspect of the bureaucratic 
organization that is of major importance to our analysis, namely, 
the potential flexibility of its goals. We have seen that any bureau 
cratic organization evolves as a means of implementing a specific 
goal or goals. However, the very conditions responsible for its 
development, the multiplicity of its internal subgroups, its con- 
tinuous dependence on external groups, and the numerous pres- 
sures to which it is subjected facilitate or perhaps even necessitate 
modification of at least some of its goals. Such flexibility is, as 
Thompson and McEwen have rightly stressed, almost a condition 
(especially in modern society) of the bureaucratic organization's 
survival. 

7Conrad M. Arensberg and Geoffrey Tootell, Plant Sociology: Real Discoveries 
and New Problems, in Mirra Komarovsky, ed., Common Frontiers of the Social 
Sciences (Glencoe, IIl., 1957), pp. 310-337. 

‘J. D. Thompson and W. J. McEwen, Organizational Goals and Environment 
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It is largely through incorporating new (mostly secondary) goals 
and attempting to assure the requisite resources for their imple- 
mentation that a bureaucratic organization maintains its equilibri- 
um with its environment. It thus exerts its influence on this envi- 
ronment, establishes various rules which influence the training of 
people aspiring to be enrolled into it, and indirectly may influence 
general educational standards and impose its own specific orienta- 
tions on parts of its environment. It is through such processes, as 
well as those of competition for resources and power, that the 
different types of interaction and equilibrium between the bureau- 
cratic organization and its social environment develop. 
BUREAUCRATIZATION AND DEBUREAUCRATIZATION 

It is through such continuous interaction with its environment 
that a bureaucratic organization may succeed in maintaining those 
characteristics that distinguish it from other social groups. The 
most important of these characteristics, common to most bureau- 
cratic organizations and often stressed in the literature, are speciali- 
zation of roles and tasks; the prevalence of autonomous, rational, 
nonpersonal rules in the organization; and the general orientation 
to rational, efficient implementation of specific goals.° 

These structural characteristics do not, however, develop in a 
social vacuum but are closely related to the functions and activities 
of the bureaucratic organization in its environment. The extent 
to which they can develop and persist in any bureaucratic organi- 
zation is dependent on the type of dynamic equilibrium that the 
organization develops in relation to its environment. Basically, 
three main outcomes of such interaction or types of such dynamic 
equilibrium can be distinguished, although probably each of them 
can be further subdivided and some overlapping occurs between 
them. 

The first type of equilibrium is one in which any given bureau- 
cratic organization maintains its autonomy and distinctiveness. 
The basic structural characteristics that differentiate it from other 
social groups and in which it implements its goal or goals (whether 


American Sociological Review, 23 (Feb. 1958), 23-31. 
*See, for instance, P. M. Blau, Bureaucracy in Modern Society (New York, 1956). 


Blau summarizes much of the available literature on this problem. 
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its initial goals or goals added later) are retained and it is super- 
vised by those who are legitimately entitled to do this (holders of 
political power, “owners,” or boards of trustees). 

The second main possibility is that of bureaucratization, as it 
has been already defined earlier. This is the extension of the 
bureaucracy’s spheres of activities and power either in its own 
interest or those of some of its elite. It tends toward growing regi- 
mentation of different areas of social life and some extent of dis- 
placement of its service goals in favor of various power interests 
and orientations. Examples are military organizations that tend to 
impose their rule on civilian life, or political parties that exert 
pressure on their potential supporters in an effort to monopolize 
their private and occupational life and make them entirely depen- 
dent on the political party. 

The third main outcome is debureaucratization. Here there is 
subversion of the goals and activities of the bureaucracy in the 
interests of different groups with which it is in close interaction 
(clients, patrons, interested parties). In debureaucratization the 
specific characteristics of the bureaucracy in terms both of its auton- 
omy and its specific rules and goals are minimized, even up to the 
point where its very functions and activities are taken over by other 
groups or organizations. Examples of this can be found in cases 
when some organization (i.e., a parents’ association or a religious 
or political group) attempts to divert the rules and working of a 
bureaucratic organization (school, economic agency, and so forth) 
for its own use or according to its own values and goals. It makes 
demands on the members of bureaucratic organizations to perform 
tasks that are obviously outside the specific scope of these 
organizations. 

Each of these possibilities entails a specific development of the 
bureaucratic role in relation to other social roles with which it has 
to interact—whether other social roles of the incumbents of the 
bureaucratic roles or other “client,” public, or similar roles. Thus 
in the maintenance of a bureaucracy’s autonomy and of its goal and 
service orientation the bearers of the bureaucratic roles maintain 
their distinctiveness from closely related roles but at the same time 
fully recognize the distinctiveness of these other roles. 

In the case of bureaucratization the bureaucratic roles tend to 
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dominate the other roles (both of the incumbents and of those with 
whom they interact) and to impose on them the bureaucratic 
criteria, so as to minimize the autonomy and distinctiveness of 
these other roles and maximize their own power over them. 

In the case of debureaucratization the various outside non- 
bureaucratic roles impinge on the bureaucratic role to an extent 
which tends to minimize the specificity of the bureaucratic roles 
and the relative autonomy of the bureaucratic rules in the imple- 
mentation of goals and in the provision of services. 

Each of these possibilities may also involve, in different ways 
and degrees, the bureaucracy’s orientation to new goals, its incor- 
poration of new goals, and its diversion of activities to the 
implementation of such new goals. Many overlappings between 
these various tendencies and possibilities may, of course, develop. 
The tendencies toward bureaucratization and debureaucratization 
may, in fact, develop side by side. Thus, for instance, a growing 
use of the bureaucratic organization and the extension of its scope 
of activities for purposes of political control might be accompanied 
by deviation from its rules for the sake of political expediency. 
The possibility of these tendencies occurring in the same case may 
be explained by the fact that a stable service-oriented bureaucracy 
(the type of bureaucracy depicted in the Weberian ideal type of 
bureaucracy) is based on the existence of some equilibrium or 
modus vivendi between professional autonomy and societal (or 
political) control. Once this equilibrium is severely disrupted, the 
outcome with respect to the bureaucracy’s organization and activity 
may be the simultaneous development of bureaucratization and 
debureaucratization in different spheres of its activities, although 
usually one of these tendencies is more pronounced. 

We thus see that the problem of what kind of equilibrium any 
bureaucratic organization will develop in relation to its environ- 
ment is inherent both in the conditions of the development of a 
bureaucratic organization and in its very nature as a social system, 
in its basic components and its interrelation with the external 
environment in which it functions. Thus the dilemma of viewing 
a bureaucracy either as an instrument for the implementation of 
goals or as a power instrument is in a way resolved. 

But this poses a new problem or question as to the conditions 


| 
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that influence or determine which of these tendencies will become 
actualized or predominant in any given case. 


SOME VARIABLES IN THE STUDY OF BUREAUCRACY 


It is as yet very difficult to propose any definite and systematic 
hypothesis about this problem since very little research is available 
that is specifically related to it.’ 

What can be done at this stage is, first, to point out some vari- 
ables that, on the basis of available material and the preceding 
discussion, seem central to this problem, and then to propose some 
preliminary hypotheses, which may suggest directions in which 
research work on this problem may be attempted. 

On the basis of those discussions we would like to propose that 
(a) the major goals of the bureaucratic organization, (b) the place 
of these goals in the social structure of the society, and (c) the type 
of dependence of the bureaucracy on external forces (clients, hold- 
ers of political power, or other prominent groups) are of great 
importance in influencing both its internal structure and its rela- 
tion with its environment. These different variables, while to some 
extent interdependent, are not identical. Each brings into relief 
the interdependence of the bureaucratic organization with its social 
setting from a different point of view. 

The bureaucracy’s goals, as has been lately shown in great detail 
by Parsons,"! are of strategic importance, because they constitute 
one of the most important connecting links between the given 
organization and the total social structure in which it is placed. 
That which from the point of view of the organization is the major 
goal is very often from the point of view of the total society the 
function of the organization. Hence the various interrelations 
between a bureaucratic organization, other groups, and the total 
society are largely mediated by the nature of its goals. This applies 

*Thus, for instance, in existing literature there is but little distinction between 
conditions which make for the growth of bureaucracy and those conducive to increas- 
ing bureaucratization. Gouldner’s polemics against those who foresee the inevitability 
of bureaucratization are to some extent due to the lack of this distinction in the 
available literature. See his Metaphysical Pathos and the Theory of Bureaucracy. 

“See T. Parsons, Suggestions for a Sociological Approach to the Theory of Organi- 
zation, I and II, Administrative Science Quarterly, 1 (June and Sept. 1956), 63-85, 


225-239. 
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both to the resources needed by the organization and to the 
products it gives to the society. 

But it is not merely the contents of the goals, i.e., whether they 
are mainly political, economic, cultural, and so forth, that influ- 
ence the relation of the organization with its environment, but the 
place of the goals in the institutional structure of the society as 
well. By the relative place of the specific goals of any given bureau- 
cratic organization within the society we mean the centrality (or 
marginality) of these goals with respect to the society's value and 
power system and the extent of legitimation it affords them. Thus 
there would obviously be many differences between a large cor- 
poration with critical products and a small economic organization 
with marginal products; between a political party close to the exist- 
ing government performing the functions of a “loyal opposition” 
and a revolutionary group; between established churches and 
minority or militant sects; between fully established educational 
institutions and sectarian study or propaganda groups. 

A third variable which seems to influence the bureaucracy’s 
structural characteristics and activities is the extent and nature of 
its dependence on external resources and power. This dependence 
or relation may be defined in terms of: 

1) The chief function of the organization, i.e., whether it is a 
service, market, or membership recruitment agency. (This defini- 
tion is closely related to, but not necessarily identical with, its 
goals.) 

2) The extent to which its clientele is entirely dependent upon 
its products, or conversely, the type and extent of competition 
between it and parallel agencies. 

3) The nature and extent of the internal (ownership) and exter- 
nal control. 

4) The criteria used to measure the success of the organization 
as such and its members’ performance, especially the extent of 
changes in the behavior and membership affiliation of its clients 
(as, for instance, in the case of a political party). 

5) The spheres of life of its personnel that the activities of a 
given bureaucratic organization encompass. 


“For additional discussion of this problem see Trend Report. 
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6) The spheres of life of its clientele that the activities of a given 
bureaucratic organization encompass. 

It is not claimed that this list is exhaustive, but it seems to pro- 
vide some preliminary clues as to the possible direction of further 
research on the problem. 

All these variables indicate the great interdependence existing 
between the bureaucratic organization and its social environment. 
Each variable points to some ways in which a bureaucratic organi- 
zation attempts to control different parts of its environment and 
to adapt its goals to changing environment or to different ways 
in which groups outside the bureaucracy control it and direct its 
activities. The outcome of this continuous interaction varies con- 
tinuously according to the constellation of these different variables. 


CONDITIONS OF BUREAUCRATIZATION AND 
DEBUREAUCRATIZATION 

On the basis of the foregoing considerations and of current 
research like that of Janowitz,'* of historical research on which we 
have reported already,'* and research in progress on the relations 
between bureaucratic organization and new immigrants in Israel,'® 
we propose several general hypotheses concerning the conditions 
that promote autonomy or, conversely, bureaucratization or de- 
bureaucratization. In these hypotheses we deal with the influence, 
first, of the structure, organization, and distribution of different 
goals in the bureaucracy’s immediate social environment and, sec- 
ond, of the types of dependency of a bureaucracy on its clientele. 
As already noted, these are only preliminary hypotheses that do 
not, as yet, deal with all the variables previously outlined. 

See M. Janowitz, D. Wright, and W. Delany, Public Administration and the 
Public—Perspectives towards Government in a Metropolitan Community (Ann 
Arbor, 1958), which is one of the few available works that have a bearing on this 
problem. We would also like to mention the work of J. A. Slesinger, who has worked 
with Janowitz, and who has recently proposed several hypotheses concerning some 
of the factors that might influence aspects of the development of bureaucracy that 
are of interest to us. See Slesinger, “A Model for the Comparative Study of Public 
Bureaucracies,” Institute of Public Administration, University of Michigan, 1957 


(mimeo.). 
“See note 4 above. 
See E. Katz and S. N. Eisenstadt, Debureaucratization: Observation on the 


Response of Israeli Organizations to the New Immigrants (forthcoming). 
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The first of these hypotheses proposes that the development of 
any given bureaucratic organization as a relatively autonomous 
service agency is contingent upon the following conditions obtain- 
ing in its social setting: 

1) Relative predominance of universalistic elements in the 
orientations and goals of the groups most closely related to the 
bureaucracy. 

2) Relatively wide distribution of power and values in the eco- 
nomic, cultural, and political spheres among many groups and the 
maintenance of continuous struggle and competition among them 
or, in other words, no monopoly of the major power positions by 
any one group. 

3) A wide range of differentiation among different types of goals. 

1) The continuous specialization and competition among dif- 
ferent bureaucratic organizations and between them and other 
types of groups about their relative places with regard to imple- 
mentation of different goals. 

5) The existence of strongly articulated political groups and the 
maintenance of control over the implementation of the goals by 
the legitimate holders of political, communal, or economic power. 

Thus a service bureaucracy, one that maintains both some meas- 
ure of autonomy and of service orientation, tends to develop either 
in a society, such as the “classical” Chinese Empire or the Byzantine 
Empire from the sixth to the tenth century, in which there exist 
strong political rulers and some politically active groups, such as 
the urban groups, aristocracy, and the church in the Byzantine 
Empire, or the literati and gentry in China, whose aspirations are 
considered by the rulers.'® It also tends to develop in a democratic 
society in which effective political power is vested in an efficient, 
strong, representative executive. In both cases it is the combination 
of relatively strong political leadership with some political articu- 
lation and activity of different strata and groups (an articulation 
which necessarily tends to be entirely different in expression in 
historical empires from modern democracies) that facilitates the 
maintenance of a service bureaucracy. 


For a more complete discussion of some of the problems of these societies see 


the references in note 4. 
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In some societies a group may establish a power monopoly over 
parts of its environment and over the definition and establishment 
of the society’s goals and the appropriation of its resources. This 
group may use the bureaucracy as an instrument of power and 
manipulation, distort its autonomous function and service orienta- 
tion, and subvert some of its echelons through various threats or 
inducements for personal gratification. Historically the most 
extreme example of such developments can be found in those 
societies in which the rulers developed political goals that were 
strongly opposed by various active groups that they tried to sup- 
press, such as in Prussia in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, in many conquest empires such as the Ottoman, or in the 
periods of aristocratization of the Byzantine Empire.'* Modern 
examples of this tendency can be found in totalitarian societies o1 
movements. Less extreme illustrations can also be found in other 
societies, and it should be a major task of comparative research to 
specify the different possible combinations of the conditions enum- 
erated above and their influence on the possible development of 
bureaucratic organizations. 

The development of a bureaucratic organization in the direction 
of debureaucratization seems to be connected mainly with the 
growth of different types of direct dependence of the bureaucratic 
organization on parts of its clientele. At this stage we may propose 
the following preliminary hypotheses about the influence that the 
type of dependency of the bureaucracy on its clients has on some of 
its patterns of activity. First, the greater its dependence on its 
clientele in terms of their being able to go to a competing agency, 
the more it will have to develop techniques of communication and 
additional services to retain its clientele and the more it will be 
influenced by different types of demands by the clientele for serv- 
ices in spheres that are not directly relevant to its main goals. 
Second, insofar as its dependence on its clients is due to the fact 
that its criteria of successful organizational performance are based 
on the number and behavior pattern of the organization’s members 

“Hans Rosenberg, Bureaucracy, Aristocracy and Autocracy: The Prussian Experi- 
ence, 1660-18/5 (Cambridge, Mass., 1958); A Lybyer, The Government of the Otto- 


man Empire in the Time of Suleiman the Magnificent (Cambridge, Mass., 1913); and 


Eisenstadt, Internal Contradictions. 
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or clients (as is often the case in semipolitical movements, educa- 
tional organizations, and so forth), it will have to take an interest 
in numerous spheres of its clients’ activities and either establish its 
control over them or be subjected to their influence and direction. 
Finally, the greater its direct dependence on different participants 
in the political arena, and the smaller the basic economic facilities 
and political assurance given by the holders of political power— 
as is the case in some public organizations in the United States 
and to some extent also in different organizations in Israel'*—the 
greater will be its tendency to succumb to the demands of different 
political and economic pressure groups and to develop its activities 
and distort its own rules accordingly. 

As already indicated, in concrete cases some overlapping between 
the tendencies to bureaucratization and debureaucratization may 
occur. Thus, for instance, when a politically monopolistic group 
gains control over a bureaucratic organization, it may distort the 
rules of this organization in order to give special benefits to the 
holders of political power or to maintain its hold over different 
segments of the population. On the other hand, when a process of 
debureaucratization sets in because of the growing pressure of dif- 
ferent groups on a bureaucracy, there may also develop within the 
bureaucratic organization, as a sort of defense against these pres- 
sures, a tendency toward formalization and bureaucratization. 
This shows that the distinctive characteristics of a specific bureau- 
cratic organization and role have been impinged upon in different 
directions, and one may usually discern which of these tendencies 
is predominant in different spheres of activity of the bureaucracy. 
It is the task of further research to analyze these different constella- 
tions in greater detail. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The hypotheses presented above are necessarily both very gen- 
eral and preliminary and have as yet to be applied in detail to 
different types of societies and to their institutional spheres. Never- 
theless, they make it possible to identify at least some of the major 
variables responsible for the development of bureaucratic organi- 
zations and to relate them systematically to the factors that deter- 


*See Janowitz et al., op. cit., pp. 107-114, and Katz and Eisenstadt, op. cit. 
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mine the internal structure of such organizations and to types of 
equilibrium developing between bureaucracies and their environ- 
ment. The preceding discussion points out that the type of dynamic 
equilibrium established at a given time depends largely on the 
forces in the immediate environment of the organization on the 
one hand and the type of power processes it generates in its 
environment on the other. 

The interaction between these forces and processes engenders 
the continuous development of bureaucratic organizations and of 
processes of bureaucratization and debureaucratization. Whether 
a given bureaucracy will maintain its relative autonomy, whether 
at the same time it will be subject to effective “external” control, 
or whether it will develop in the direction of bureaucratization or 
debureaucratization is not precisely predeterminable but is largely 
contingent upon the concrete constellation of these various forces. 

It is hoped that the preceding discussion—although preliminary 
—indicates possible ways of investigating various structural aspects 
of bureaucratic organizations and the nature of the processes of 
bureaucratization and debureaucratization. It has shown that with 
the development, systematization, and convergence of different 
fields of research it is possible to avoid the dichotomy of viewing 
bureaucracy as a service instrument or viewing it as an instrument 
of power. It is also possible to identify the conditions under which 
the autonomy of a bureaucratic organization and its service orienta- 
tion is maintained or the conditions under which processes of 
bureaucratization and debureaucratization develop, and to relate 
them systematically to the analysis of the structure of bureaucratic 


organizations. 


Donald C. Pelz 


Interaction and Attitudes between 
Scientists and the Auxiliary Staff: 
I. Viewpoint of Staff 


In a government research organization, data were obtained from 300 
scientists on how adequate they considered a variety of auxiliary serv- 
ices, from 500 auxiliary personnel on how considerate or appreciative 
they found the scientists they served, and from both on the frequency 
and type of channels used to obtain the services. In the first of two 
articles the author deals with data from auxiliary staff on how their 
attitudes toward scientists are related to the communication channels 
used by the latter. The results bear both on practical problems such as 
centralization of services and on the theory of interaction in organized 
groups." 

Donald C. Pelz is assistant program director, Institute for Social 
Research, University of Michigan. 


AS the size of a research organization increases, its director faces 
important decisions concerning the management of his auxiliary 
services—shops, purchase and supply, recruiting, and many others. 
To what extent should these be centralized in a central office? 
Centralization would seem to permit more efficient procedures. 
But will the gain be offset by inconvenience to scientists, less accu- 

*This report is based on a study supported by the National Institutes of Health, 
United States Public Health Service, Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 


Additional analysis and writing were made possible under grants from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York and the Foundation for Research on Human Behavior. 
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rate communication of their needs? And what of the attitudes and 
motivation of the auxiliary staff? Will they feel less identification 
with the scientists’ goals? 

Where centralized units exist, what procedures work best in 
getting the services when and where needed? Can routine and 
impersonal channels operate as well as personal contact? 


Theoretical Implications 

In addition to practical relevance for the research director, this 
inquiry bears on the broader question of how interaction between 
members of organized groups affects their attitudes toward one 
another. Numerous studies on small informal groups suggest to 
Homans the general proposition that “persons who interact fre- 
quently with one another tend to like one another.”* The proposi- 
tion is substantially modified, however, when we deal with groups 
in which one person has authority over another or, in more general 
terms, when one person “initiates interaction” more frequently 
than the other. “The more frequently one of the two originates 
interaction for the other, the stronger will be the latter’s sentiment 
of respect (or hostility) toward him,” rather than the sentiment of 
liking or friendliness. ‘““Or we may say, alternatively, that the 
strength of sentiments of friendliness and freedom from restraint 
between two men varies directly with the frequency of interaction 
between the two and inversely with the frequency with which one 
originates interaction for the other.’’* 

In the present study we shall be concerned with scientists’ 
requests for auxiliary services—both the frequency of requests and 
their method (in person, by telephone, or by written memo). In 
such interactions the scientist is obviously the initiator and stands 
in a relation of superior authority to the auxiliary person. What 
might then be predicted as to how the attitudes of auxiliary per- 
sonnel toward scientists are affected by (a) location of the service 
—whether centralized or not; (b) frequency of contact; and (c) 
preponderance of personal over impersonal mode of contact? 

We might expect that (1), as frequency of “interaction” (requests 
by scientists) increases, the attitudes of auxiliary staff will become 

*George C. Homans, The Human Group (New York, 1950), p. 111. 

‘Ibid., p. 247. 
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polarized—increasingly positive or negative, rather than neutral. 
The “respect” which Homans predicts is not necessarily of hostile 
or negative quality; depending on the behavior of the scientists, 
either admiration or resentment may be aroused. 

We might expect that (2), given a large status difference between 
the scientist and the auxiliary person, frequent interaction should 
arouse predominantly negative feelings; while given near equality 
in rank, frequent interaction should arouse mainly positive feel- 
ings. This prediction is based on the assumption that the initiator 
is likely to behave so as to emphasize the inferior status of the 
recipient if the two differ in rank. 

These effects should be strongest for face-to-face communication. 
A request through impersonal channels (such as a standardized 
requisition) should have smaller status-deflating power, but 
neither can it permit the friendliness of personal contact. We might 
predict then that (3), for low-status auxiliary staff, the use of written 
requests will lead to less negative (or even more positive) attitudes 
than will personal contact, whereas for high-status auxiliary per- 
sonnel, personal contact will result in more positive attitudes than 
will written requests. 

Now what of the effects of centralization versus decentralization 
of auxiliary services? To the extent that centralization reduces 
frequency of interaction between scientists and auxiliary staff, or 
to the extent that it substitutes impersonal for personal modes of 
interaction, clear predictions would follow from the foregoing 
hypotheses. 

So far we have talked entirely of the effects of contact on atti- 
tudes. Practical implications of such findings will depend on the 
connection of attitudes with performance. Will auxiliary staff 
work better or faster if sympathetic to the scientist requesting their 
help? It seems a reasonable guess, but we have no data to test this 
hypothesis. 

In a subsequent paper we shall look at the interaction between 
scientists and staff from the other side—in terms of how adequate 
scientists consider a variety of auxiliary services, as well as the 
administrative machinery for expediting them. We shall examine 
how these attitudes are related to types of communication channels. 
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The Nature of the Organization 

When the data were collected in 1952, the organization employed 
about 2,000 people.* Some 350 of these were scientists in a variety 
of biological and related disciplines. Another 600 were clerical 
and administrative personnel, the subjects of the present article. 
The remaining staff consisted of laboratory technicians and manual 
workers, plus about 100 professionally trained personnel adminis- 
tering external grants. Questionnaire data were obtained from 
582 (93 per cent) of the clerical personnel; data from 510 persons 
were used in this analysis. 

The study was conducted at a time of rapid expansion. Since 
1942 the organization had doubled in size, and another doubling 
was anticipated in the next half-decade. Its organizational struc- 
ture had been established between 1948 and 1950. Seven research 
divisions were created, each concentrating on a major disease area 
and operating an autonomous research program. The largest of the 
research divisions employed 400 people, four others employed 
between 100 and 500. 

The largest single unit, however, was the central administrative 
office with 600 employees. This unit managed most of the adminis- 
trative, technical, and auxiliary services used by the scientists. The 
research divisions and the central administrative offices were dis- 
persed in a number of buildings, but all within a five-minute 
walking distance of one another. 

By 1952 many auxiliary services formerly supplied by the 
research divisions had been consolidated in the central administra- 
tion. At the same time each division had been provided its own 
administrative office with twofold responsibilities: to assist scien- 

*A general report on attitudes within the organization is given in D. C. Pelz, 
G. Mellinger, and R. C. Davis, “Human Relations in a Research Organization: 
General Summary” (abstract of a two-volume client report) Institute for Social 
Research, 1953. Other analvses from the same data, including factors related to scien 
tific performance, have been reported in D. C. Pelz, Some Social Factors Related to 
Performance in a Research Organization, Administrative Science Quarterly, 1 
(1956), 310-325; Motivation of the Engineering and Research Specialist, Improving 
Managerial Performance (A.M.A. General Management Series No. 186; 1957), 25-46; 
Social Factors in the Motivation of Engineers and Scientists, School Science and 
Mathematics, June 1958, pp. 417-429; G. Mellinger, Interpersonal Trust as a Factor 
in Communication, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 52 (1956), 304-309; 
H. Baumgartel, Leadership, Motivations, and Attitudes in Research Laboratories, 


Journal of Social Issues, 12 (1956), no. 2. 
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tific personnel in securing help from the central office and to assist 
the division’s managers in their administrative duties. 

Roughly half of the clerical and administrative people we shall 
deal with were located in the central administrative offices and the 
remainder in the research divisions. For convenience we shall call 
the first category “‘central” personnel and the latter “divisional.” 
We have excluded 70 persons in the division handling grants; on 
the whole they did not service research scientists. 

MEASURES 

Five types of measures were used in this analysis. The inter- 
action pattern or mode of contact with scientists was obtained by 
asking how frequently (on a five-category check list from “every 
day” to “never’’) the respondent received requests of three types: 
“Memos, requisitions, other written requests or explanations”; 
“Telephone requests or explanations”; “requests or explanations 
in person.” 

Attitudes were tapped by presenting four statements about the 
alleged behavior of scientists and asking what proportion of them 
showed the behavior described (on a three-point scale of “most,” 
“some,” “few or none,” with provision for “have no idea’”’). Two of 
the statements were worded positively: ‘““They are generally very 
considerate in making requests of the nonscientists; patient, clear;” 
and “They are generally very appreciative of good work done by 
the nonscientists."” The respondent’s attitude was scored as posi- 
tive if the statement was ascribed to most scientists; negative if 
ascribed to some, few, or none; neutral if “‘no idea’’ was checked or 
the question not answered. 

Two other statements were worded negatively: “They tend to 
claim special privileges for themselves in such matters as working 
hours, extra services’; and ‘““They tend to regard the nonscientists 
with some condescension, or to regard their work as of lesser 
importance.” Here the response was scored positive if the state- 
ment was ascribed to few or no scientists; negative if to most or 
some 

Generally we shall present a composite attitude, obtained by 
averaging the number of positive, negative, and neutral responses 
on all four statements. 
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Location of auxiliary personnel refers to the distinction between 
those in central administration and those in the respective research 
divisions (“centralized” versus “decentralized”’). 

For the measure of status we used the formal job grade, in three 
categories: GS 1—4 (doing routine work), GS 5-8 (with more skill 
and responsibility), and GS 9 and up (administrative and super- 
visory). The latter overlap in rank with scientists, some of whom 
(with the Ph.D. degree) start at GS 9, but most at GS 11. 

Finally, a measure of personal familiarity was obtained. Methods 
of contact may affect attitudes in part, we reasoned, through the 
intervening factor of becoming personally acquainted with scien- 
tists. We asked: ““Among the research scientists you handle requests 
from, about what proportion of them do you know by sight? For 
how many of them can you connect their faces with their names?” 
The five-point check list ranged from knowing “almost all of them 
by sight” to “almost none,” with provision for “seldom handle 
requests from research scientists myself.” Note that the question 
does not specify total number of acquaintances but only propor- 


tion known among those served. 


RESULTS 


Location as Related to Attitudes, Familiarity, and Contact 


On the whole, auxiliary personnel in the central administration 
and the research divisions are remarkably alike in their attitudes 
toward research scientists (Table 1). Perhaps the most impressive 
fact is that half the respondents remain neutral, checking that they 
“have no idea” how many scientists exhibit the behaviors described. 
The remainder (in the composite of four items) are divided 3:2 
between positive and negative feelings. As indicated in Table 1, 
divisional personnel are somewhat less likely than central personnel 
to feel that scientists are appreciative; but they make up for this 
by denying that scientists claim special privileges. 

When asked what proportion of the scientists they serve they 
know by sight, about one-third among both central and divisional 
personnel (30 per cent and 37 per cent respectively) say they “‘sel- 
dom handle requests” or do not answer (table not shown). Almost 
the same percentage of divisional personnel stand at the other 
extreme: 36 per cent report knowing “almost all’ their scientists 
by sight, compared to 14 per cent among the central personnel. 
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Table 7. Attitudes of clerical personnel toward scientists, by location. 


Central Divisional 
personnel personnel 
(N = 273) (N = 237) 


Composite attitude (average of four items) % % 
Favorable (+) 31 25 
Neutral (0) 47 57 
Unfavorable (-) 22 18 

Scientists are appreciative 
Most of them (+) 40 27 
No idea, no answer (0) 4 56 
Some, few, or none (—) 19 17 

Scientists claim special privileges 
Few or none (+) 22 37 
No idea, no answer (0) 54 46 
Some or most (—) 24 17 


Decentralization appears to have produced full acquaintance for a 
minority; the surprising fact is that the difference was not sharper. 

A reason for the lack of difference appears in Table 2, showing 
the frequency with which three modes of contact are used. As 
expected, written requests are reported more frequently by central 
personnel than by divisional, but requests in person are reported 
even more frequently than written requests. Ecological and 
organizational distance have not resulted in communication 
barriers. 
Personal Interaction and Attitudes 

In the theoretical discussion above, we suggested in prediction 
(1) that as frequency of interaction increases attitudes of auxiliary 
staff toward scientists will become polarized. This tendency is 
demonstrated in Figure 1. If the clerical worker never receives a 
request in person, or fails to answer (probably because the ques- 
tion is irrelevant), he seldom ventures either a positive or a nega- 
tive feeling about scientists. The more contact, the more he takes 
one side or another.® 

’The judicious reader may object to the imputation of causality in this and similar 


descriptions. Possibly the attitude and the amount of contact are both the product 
of some third factor, such as the job definition. Or perhaps the attitude induces the 
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Table 2. Methods used by scientists in requesting services, by location 
(as reported by clerical personnel). 


Central Divisional 


personnel personnel 
(N = 273) (N = 237) 
Requests in person Oo % 
27 29) 
> 55 > 34 
Weekly ...... 28 5] 
Less often . . 17 24 
> 28 } 42 
No answer 12) 13} 
100 100 
Telephone requests 
\ 39 { 37 
Less often 23 22 
Never. 20) 26) 
> 38 41 
No answer 18 15} 
100 100 
Written requests (memos, requisitions) 
46 33 
> 36 48 
100 100 


interaction pattern. The interpretative style is used for readability: the strict meaning 
is always that of “association between factors.” 


ng 
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PERSONAL Central Personnel 
CONTACT 50% lOO% N 
Daily 44 
Weekly 63 
Occasional 62 
Never 55 
No answer 49 
N 
Daily 39 
Weekiy 
Occasional 57 
Never 68 
No answer 32 


[Positive Neutra! Negative 


Figure 1. Personal contact as related to composite attitude of 
auxiliary personnel toward scientists. 


Positive responses increase at a different rate from negative. 
“Occasional” contact in person (less than once a week) yields warm 
feeling in two auxiliary persons out of five. Weekly contact does 
not add much more, and daily may even detract. Negative 
responses, in contrast, are given by only one person in five at the 
level of occasional contact, but increase to twice as many when 
personal contact is daily. These data suggest that the more fre- 
quently personal interaction (above a certain minimum) is initi- 
ated by a superior to a subordinate, the greater is the proportion 
of the subordinate’s negative responses. 

A study of the individual attitude items throws light on what is 
happening. Frequent contact brings the greatest increase in nega- 
tive feeling on the item that scientists “tend to regard the non- 
scientists with some condescension, or to regard their work as of 
lesser importance.” Among those handling daily personal requests, 
one-half of the central personnel and two-thirds of the divisional 
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report such a feeling (table not shown). This result is in accord 
with the theoretical discussion; negative attitudes follow from the 


status-deflating effects of interaction. 


Familiarity and Attitudes 

A parallel analysis was done to study the effect of personal famili- 
arity on attitudes. Since “knowing scientists by sight” presumably 
results from personal contact, corresponding predictions may be 
made. The data are shown in Figure 2. Among divisional per- 


FAMILIARITY 
WITH 
SCIENTISTS 
Know almost all 
Know most 
About half 
A few 
Know almost none 
No requests 


Central Personnel 


0% 


Know almost all 
Know most 
About half 

A few 

Know almost none 
No requests 


CJ Positive (J Neutral Negative 


Figure 2. Familiarity with scientists (percentage known by sight) as 
related to attitude of auxiliary personnel toward them. 


sonnel the picture is the same as for personal contact in Figure I. 
With increasing familiarity, attitudes are increasingly polarized; 
and after the auxiliary person knows “about half” of his scientists 
by sight further familiarity brings more increase in negative 


attitudes than in positive. 
An unexpected and puzzling phenomenon is observed among 


_ 50% 100% N 
48 
we ©. 7 82 
Divisional Personnel 
| 10 
5 87 
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central personnel. The previous effects (polarization and increase 
in negative attitudes) take place from “knowing none” to “know- 
ing half,” but with further familiarity the effects reverse! Depolari 
zation occurs. Moderate familiarity (knowing half by sight) is a 
liability rather than an asset. At this point the rise in disliking has 
outstripped liking. 

To date the author has been unable to explain away the phe- 
nomenon by further analysis. The curvilinear trend appears in 
each of the four attitudes. When grade is controlled, it appears 
most sharply for those of highest rank (GS 9 and above; tables not 
shown). A possible interpretation is offered later. 

The next question is: Upon what does high familiarity depend? 
If a research director wanted to encourage his central staff to know 
most of the requesting scientists by sight, could he do so by intensi- 
fying the use of personal channels? Further analysis gives a clear 
answer, no. Among central personnel (data not shown), those who 
know “all” or “most’’ by sight have no more personal contact than 
do those who know “‘half.”” One possible clue is that those knowing 
“all” handle impersonal (written) requests less frequently than 
they do personal. 

If the director wanted his staff to avoid “knowing half,” he 
might be wise (one can speculate) to form differentiated roles. Some 
of his staff might specialize in liaison; their job would be to get 
personally acquainted with scientists. Others would specialize in 
execution; they would operate from written requests or instruc- 
tions of the liaison men. 


Status Differences 

Earlier we suggested in prediction (2) that, given a large status 
difference between scientists and auxiliary persons, frequent inter- 
action should arouse negative feelings, since it was likely to remind 
the subordinate of his lower standing; given equality in rank, 
frequent interaction should arouse mainly positive feelings. 

Auxiliary personnel accordingly were divided into three statuses 
according to job grade: GS 1-4, 5-8, and 9 and up. The relation- 
ships between personal contact and attitudes within each category 
are shown in Figure 3. 

Although the number of cases in any cell is small, certain trends 
are apparent. (Let us ignore those having no personal contact, in 
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FREQUENCY OF 
PERSONAL 


CONTACT Central Personnel 
GS |-4 N 
Weekly, daily 22 
Occasional i6 
Never 33 
GS 5-8 
Weekly, daily 4! 
Occasional 19 
Never 
GS 9 and up 
Weekly, daily 44 
Occasional 27 
Never 4 
Divisional Personnel 
GS _1-4 1 
Weekly, daily 18 
Occasional 15 
Never je 43 
GS_ 5-8 — 
Weekly, daily 26 
Occasional 16 
Never E ig 
GS 9 and up 
Weekly, daily 35 
Occasional 26 
— 7 


* Insufficient coses to show dota. 


Positive Neutral Negative 
Figure 3. Relationship of personal contact to attitude at different 
grade levels of auxiliary personnel. 


view of their noncommittal answers, and compare occasional con- 
tact with weekly.) For divisional personnel, the results accord with 
prediction. Clearly at the lowest grades and to some extent at the 


we 


wee 
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medium, frequent contact (weekly) arouses mainly negative atti- 
tudes compared with occasional contact (less than weekly). At the 
upper grades the reverse is found: frequent contact has a positive 
effect. 

Among central personnel the trend is ambiguous for low and 
medium grades, but for upper grades it goes contrary to prediction 
—frequent contact is associated with more negative attitudes. 

One wonders whether the high-status man in central services 
finds his role vis-a-vis the scientist ambiguous. The two are almost 
equal in formal rank. But the centralized staff man is not allowed 
to forget a cardinal fact: he works for the scientist, not with him. 
The decentralized person can nourish the sense of being a partner. 
The centralized man is by definition an agent. 

We observed earlier (Figure 2) that the central man who knows 
by sight “‘about half” the scientists he serves has the most negative 
attitudes toward them; also, that the curvilinear tendency is 
strongest in the upper grades. This further supports our suspicion 
that we are speaking of a marginal man, one halfway accepted by 
scientists, yet kept at a distance. Prediction (1) may be more appro- 
priate for his case than prediction (2). 

The hint of marginality is supported by another piece of evi- 
dence. In terms of attitudes or patterns of contact, auxiliary staff 
members in central administration closely resemble those of equal 
rank in the divisions. Yet on the measure of personal familiarity 
there is a marked difference (table not shown). Six in ten of the 
divisional people at GS 9 and up know by sight “almost all” of the 
scientists they serve; only two central people in ten at the same 
level know “almost all.’’6 


Relative Weight of Personal and Impersonal Interaction 
Hypothesis (3) predicted differences between the effects of 
impersonal (written) interaction as compared with personal. For 
the low-status auxiliary person a preponderance of written ove 
personal interaction should provide more positive attitudes. The 
rationale for this is that formalized communications are not so 
status deflating as personalized; they do not emphasize so sharply 
the inferior’s rank. For high-status staff the reverse is predicted. 
*For a discussion of difficulties in the role of the man who heads administrative 


services, see N. Kaplan, The Role of the Research Administrator, Administrative 
Science Quarterly, 4 (1959), 20-42. 


1 
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The proposition is not easily tested. The different methods of 
contact are highly correlated: between frequency of personal and 
written contact r = .65 among central staff, .77 among divisional. 
(Telephone contact is even more highly correlated with personal; 
r = .74 and .95 respectively. It was not feasible to test its effects 
separately from the latter.) Few cases were found in which written 
requests differed in frequency from personal. 

Nevertheless we set up three categories: personal contacts more 
frequent than written (mainly in the divisions), personal and writ- 
ten contacts equal in frequency (excluding ‘“‘never”’ and no answer), 
or written contacts more frequent (mainly in central services.) 
Results are shown in Figure 4. 

Among lower and intermediate level auxiliary staff in the cen- 
tral administration, hypothesis (3) appears to be valid. Attitudes 
are more positive if contact is mainly in writing, rather than an 
equal mixture of written and personal. (There were too few cases 
of mainly personal contact to study its effects at this level.) Thus 
impersonal channels of communication with central auxiliary staff 
are “working well,” insofar as attitudes of the latter are concerned. 

Among divisional personnel, however, the prediction is not 
borne out; possibly the reverse is true. Further analysis (not shown 
here) indicates a clear-cut detriment to attitudes of divisional staff 
at GS 1-4, when memos are handled daily instead of weekly in 
combination with personal requests. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


The specific question taken up in this paper is the relationship 
between methods used by scientists to request auxiliary services 
and the attitudes of auxiliary personnel toward the scientists. The 
data bear on some general propositions of interaction in organized 
groups, as well as on practical problems of administering research 
services. 


General Propositions 

The literature on informal groups suggests that personal inter- 
action often leads to liking. Such a proposition is by no means to 
be expected in formal organizations where interacting members 
are of unequal status, and particularly where one member usually 
initiates action for a second, as the research scientist does for the 
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Figure 4. Preponderance of personal or written contact with scientists 
g I I 
as related to attitude at different grade levels. 


auxiliary person. 


We find in fact that (a), the more frequently 


personal requests are received from scientists, the more attitudes 


toward the latter 


are polarized, becoming either positive or nega- 


tive. Furthermore, (b) any increase above occasional contact is 
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accompanied by a sharper rise in negative attitudes than in positive. 

The factor of personal familiarity or “knowing scientists by 
sight” shows a curvilinear effect: (c) among auxiliary personnel in 
the central administration, those who know by sight ‘“‘about half” 
the scientists they serve have the most negative attitudes toward 
them. This phenomenon stems possibly from the marginal position 
of upper-level administrators with respect to scientists. 

Theoretical considerations suggest different results depending 
on the status of the auxiliary person. (d) As expected, within the 
research divisions more frequent contact at lower levels mainly 
goes with negative attitudes; at upper grades frequent contact 
shows the reverse. But the trends fail to appear for central 
personnel. 

There is suggestive evidence that (e) for low-status personnel in 
central administration attitudes are more positive if communi- 
cation is mainly impersonal. Among divisional personnel the data 
are not clear; daily written contact may be detrimental. 

Although attitudes of central and divisional personnel are sim- 
ilar, the relationships among factors are not necessarily the same. 


Practical Implications 

The study bears on the pressing question of centralization versus 
decentralization of auxiliary services. Clerical personnel located 
in the central administration of this organization constitute a 
“centralized” staff and those in the research divisions a “‘decentral 
ized” one. Does centralization decrease frequency of personaliza- 
tion of contact with scientists? Does it lessen the staff's respect or 
liking for the latter? The data in this one organization answer no. 
Attitudes are no different, and personal contact is not diminished. 

Impersonal channels could, in fact, be utilized even more with- 
out detriment. Lower-status central personnel have positive atti- 
tudes if scientists contact them in person less than weekly, and if 
written requests predominate over personal. From the viewpoint 
of most staff members, centralization is working well. 

Some evidence, however, points to the upper-level central admin- 
istrator as a “marginal man.” Fither closer social relations with 
scientists, or greater separation, might yield more positive attitudes 
than his current halfway affiliation. 


William A. Glaser 


Internship Appointments 


of Medical Students 


Career lines in any occupation are patterned sequences between jobs 
and between locations. A particular recurring combination of motiva- 
tions, stimuli, and opportunities tends to direct some into certain career 
lines, while others are directed elsewhere. As an illustration of how 
the reasons for such career decisions can be systematically identified, 
the internship appointments of 222 medical students were correlated 
with their responses to questionnaires. Specialized internships are 
secured more often as the outcome of a career stage in which the medi- 
cal student has definite career plans pointing toward specialization and 
academic medicine, academic success. strong commitment to a medical 
career, and reliance upon the guidance of the full-time faculty. In addi- 
tion, specialized internships depend upon freedom from excessive 
family obligations and financial need and upon appointments at teach- 
ing hospitals. Rotating internships are most likely to result from a com- 
bination of conditions representing the opposite of these. 

William A. Glaser is a research associate in the Bureau of Applied 
Social Research, Columbia University. 


WITHIN an occupation people move in a patterned series 
between jobs and between locations. Many of these status sequences 
result in work with increased responsibility, authority, and tech- 

‘This paper may be identified as Publication No. A-288 of the Bureau of Applied 


Social Research, Columbia University. The data were secured by means of question- 
naires and school records from the three most recent graduating classes at one 
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nical complexity. In the professions which are based on very com- 
plex knowledge and whose grave responsibilities can be entrusted 
only to expert practitioners, aspirants must first pass through a 
series of increasingly demanding educational organizations before 
they are permitted to enter the statuses reserved for those who are 
fully qualified. Recently occupational sociologists have begun to 
identify some of the alternative career lines to be found within any 
occupation or profession.* This paper attempts to carry forward 
this work by showing how certain combinations of conditions in 
the occupational structure itself govern the movement of one type 
of person along one career line, while another type of person fol- 
lows a different career line. 

This paper discusses the process by which personnel flow from 
one status to the next in an organized occupational system. First, 
we set forth a simple accounting scheme describing the conditions 
determining the particular move occurring in any such status 
sequence. Second, we present data showing some of the conditions 
that determine the movement of personnel in the medical profes- 
sion from the student status to the status following. 


ACCOUNTING SCHEME EXPLAINING THE FLOW 
OF PERSONNEL BETWEEN STATUSES 

When occupants of one status move to another, the latter is 
acquired either by achievement or by ascription, and usually from 
among alternatives. When movement is voluntary, some kind of 
decision is made, but the action is not the simple outcome of one 
determining condition. A complete explanation of the decision 
process would cover such factors as the actor’s knowledge about 
his present and future needs and opportunities, his motivations 
and capacities, the influences affecting him, and the actual oppor- 
tunities and barriers confronting him. If certain kinds of informa- 


medical school during the course of research on the sociology of medical education, 
under a grant-in-aid from the Commonwealth Fund. For helpful suggestions during 
the analysis of the data, the author is indebted to Constance W. (Mrs. Barney) 
Glaser and Denise B. (Mrs. Eric) Kandel. 

*For example, Everett C. Hughes et al., Twenty Thousand Nurses Tell Their Story 
(Philadelphia, 1958), pp. 254-256; the sources cited in Mary Jean Huntington, Soci- 
ology of Professions, 1945-55, in Hans Zetterberg, ed., Sociology in the United States 
of America (Paris, 1956), p. 90. 
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tion, motivations, influences, and opportunities tend to occur 
simultaneously, and if they repeatedly bring about sequences 
between a particular pair of statuses, then the sociologist has suc- 
ceeded in identifying certain organized channels governing the 
flow of personnel within the social structure under study. 

When attempting to gather sufficiently complete data about an 
action with many dimensions and to explain the reasons for the 
action, one should be guided by an accounting scheme.’ Following 
is a simple accounting scheme that indicates the relevant aspects 
of the voluntary movement from one status to another: 

1. Information: What does the actor know about the opportuni- 
ties available for achieving his goals in his current status? Which of 
the possible destinations does he know about? How complete and 
accurate is his information? 

2. Characteristics of the actor: (a) Motivations. What are the 
goals he seeks to achieve either in his current status or in some 
alternative status? What immediate gratifications does he expect, 
and what gains does he foresee as promoting realization of his 
long-range plans? (b) Capacities and handicaps: Which of his char- 
acteristics will help or hinder him in fulfilling the role expectations 
in each of the statuses available to him? 

3. Influences upon the actor: What persons and impersonal 
media are directing influences upon the actor for or against 
departure from his current status and for or against entry into 
other possible statuses? What sanctions can they exercise upon the 
actor to support their influence? 

4. Ease of entry into the possible statuses of destination: Among 
the statuses which the actor might enter, are some scarce while 
others equal or exceed the numbers of aspirants? Does entry into 
certain statuses require special qualifications or assistance by 
influential superiors? 

*For explanations and illustrations of the use of accounting schemes or paradigms 
in research, see Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Morris Rosenberg, eds., The Language of 
Social Research (Glencoe, Ill., 1955), sec. v; Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and 


Social Structure (2nd ed.; Glencoe, Ul., 1957), pp. 13-16, 50-55, 460-461; and the 


sources listed in Charles Kadushin, Individual Decisions to Undertake Psychotherapy, 


Administrative Science Quarterly, 3 (Dec. 1958), 383 n. 5. 
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THE PASSAGE FROM MEDICAL SCHOOL 
TO INTERNSHIP 


To demonstrate the uses of the foregoing accounting scheme, 
we have investigated the status sequence from medical student to 
hospital intern. This transition is one of the important sequences 
in the training and movement of personnel in the medical profes- 
sion. Selection of a particular kind of internship and a particular 
hospital has life-long consequences for the career of the individual 
physician* and great functional significance for the profession. 

The internship is a one-year postgraduate period, spent training 
in a hospital after graduation from a medical school. Internships 
in American hospitals are taken by nearly all alumni of American 
medical schools and by many graduates of foreign medical schools. 
The training consists of in-service clinical work in the hospital, 
supplemented by some didactic instruction. After internship the 
young physician may take further postgraduate training in the 
form of a hospital residency, or he may enter general practice. 

Selection of an internship requires two major decisions. First 
the medical student elects either a rotating, straight (hereafter 
called specialized), or mixed internship—except in a few states, 
where only a rotating internship is acceptable for licensing. A 
rotating assignment involves spending brief periods of time on each 
of several services in the hospital; whereas a specialized internship 
is spent on one clinical service throughout the year. A mixed intern- 
ship involves long periods of time on a few services. The medical 
student’s other major decision is to list hospitals, showing priorities, 
where he would like to spend his internship. From this list, his 
actual assignment is made through the procedures of the National 
Intern-matching Program. 

This paper will examine the choice between rotating and 
specialized internships,® since the alternatives represent distinct 

‘Oswald Hall, The Stages of a Medical Career, The American Journal of Sociology, 
53 (March 1948), 329-332; Types of Medical Careers, ibid., 55 (Nov. 1949), 246-250. 

®The organization of the internship is described in John E. Deitrick and Robert 
C. Berson, Medical Schools in the United States at Mid-Century (New York, 1953), 
ch. xiv. 

*The conditions determining the flow of personnel between particular medical 


schools and particular hospitals in the United States can be identified only after 
much more data are obtained than are currently available. This topic may be inves- 
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status sequences from the common starting point in medical 
school, and present two different kinds of training that may lead 
into different career lines. Generally this choice lacks some of the 
complexities specified in our accounting scheme. For example, 
while differential knowledge about available opportunities may 
affect choice during their careers, usually senior medical students 
have already learned all they need to know about the nature of 
rotating and specialized internships. While barriers restrict entry 
into many statuses, rotating internships are easily available and a 
specialized internship usually can be secured by anyone urgently 
wanting one. For many other kinds of status sequence, an elaborate 
decision analysis is needed to identify the motivations and influ- 
ences involved, but the analysis of motivations and influences in the 
student-intern sequence is greatly simplified because some of the 
decisions are virtually automatic. After successfully completing 
the four-year medical school course, the student automatically 
graduates; by law or by custom all American physicians take an 
internship; consequently the only problematic decision is the type 
of internship chosen. 

The data were gathered from all members of the three most 
recent graduating classes at one medical school by administering 
questionnaires to the students at the end of each one of their four 
years in medical school. The responses used in this paper were 
given at the end of the fourth year, shortly after their internship 
appointments were announced. This paper correlates these 
responses with the actual assignments. The type of internship a 
medical student receives is nearly always the kind he requested, 
but some fail to get assigned to the kind of hospital they preferred. 
Our correlations between fourth-year questionnaire responses and 
postgraduate appointments resemble the correlations between 
questionnaire answers in earlier years and the internship plans 
which the same medical students expressed at those times. 

Since this is not a representative sample of American medical 
schools or American medical students, our generalizations may not 
apply to the student-intern status sequence throughout the United 
States. And since the questionnaires were not designed for our 


tigated during a project entitled Comparative Study of the Internship and Residency, 
recently begun by the Bureau of Applied Social Research. 
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research problem and accounting scheme, we cannot claim that 
we are explaining the status sequence completely with the aid of 
all relevant variables. Instead, this paper identifies some of the 
important variables affecting the flow of personnel in this status 
sequence by means of a secondary analysis performed on data 
gathered from an available group of respondents. 

As the final column of Table 1 shows, internships in American 
hospitals are generally rotating appointments. Most of the alumni 
of the less celebrated medical schools secure such assignments. 
However, among graduates of the more renowned medical schools 
and among interns at the major teaching hospitals of the Northeast, 
a larger proportion receive specialized or mixed internships. In a 
few eastern medical schools—such as School B in Table l—a 
majority of alumni get specialized or mixed internships. Through- 
out the rest of this paper our analysis will be based on the recent 
graduates of School A who—as seen in Table 1—show the pre- 
dominance of rotating internships characteristic of the country 
in general, but who elected enough specialized and mixed appoint- 
ments to permit the identification of variables associated with 
contrasting career sequences. 


Table 7. Internship appointments of fourth-year students at two medical 
schools and among all interns in American hospitals. 


School A School B All interns 


Type of internship % % 1957-1958, % 
Rotating 65 32 88 
Medical 18 31 6 
Surgical 4 27 3 
Pediatrics 8 2 1 
Obstetrics and gynecology 1 0 - 
Pathology 1 3 
Mixed medical and surgical 1 3 2 
Other 2 2 

(Total number) (222) (164) (10,198) 


*Less than 1 per cent. Data based on classes of 1956, 1957, and 1958 at School A; 
and classes of 1957 and 1958 at School B. Source for distribution of filled internships 
in the United States: Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, Graduate Medical 
Education in the United States, Journal of the American Medical Association, 165 (Oct. 5, 
1957), 454. 
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MOTIVATIONS AND CAPACITIES 
OF THE MEDICAL STUDENT 
Career Plans 

Because the internship is one stage in a long-range chain of 
statuses, the medical student's choice is determined in part by the 
expectations and career plans he developed during his under- 
graduate medical education. Some medical students plan to become 
specialists, while others expect to become general practitioners. 
Among these same students, the plans of some are definite, while 
those of others are tentative and subject to change.? 

As postgraduate training, rotating and specialized internships 
would seem to possess different attractions and benefits to medical 
students according to the direction and certainty of their plans. A 
rotating internship gives a varied training which can prepare the 
individual for different kinds of practice and permits explorations 
of the various fields; a specialized or mixed internship focuses 
narrowly on one or a few fields. Table 2 shows that internship 
appointments are related to ultimate career plans in the expected 
way. Those planning to enter general practice tend to take rotating 
internships. Among those planning for a more specialized practice, 
the less certain the plans are, the higher is the proportion of 
rotating internships. 

When career plans are specified more exactly, expectations or 
preferences ultimately directing the medical student’s career 
toward specialization or academic medicine also bring about high 
rates of specialized internships. According to Table 2, plans to en- 
ter medical school teaching or research are regularly associated 
with selection of specialized internships; rejection of such work 
is correlated with rotating appointments. In addition, if the stu- 
dent expects to locate his office in a medical school, he tends to 
choose a specialized internship, whereas those who foresee practice 
in a group clinic tend to choose rotating appointments. 

Since choice of internship correlates with the medical student’s 
ultimate conception of his practice, it is also closely related to the 

"The career plans of our respondents are analyzed elsewhere. See William Glaser 
and Jane Emery, Career Plans of ...Medical Students (New York, Bureau of Applied 


Social Research, Feb. 1958); Denise Bystryn Kandel, William Glaser, and Jane Emery, 
Changes in Career Plans of Medical Students, a forthcoming article. 
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Table 2. Career plans and internship. 


Rotating 
No. internships, 
Type of practice expected* 

Specialty practice, teaching, or research , 
Werycertaim . . 58 55 
Fairly certain ....... 78 53 
NOR GE 30 67 

51 94 

Expected participation in teaching} 

Expected participation in research} 

Preferred location of practice§ 

18 17 

154 66 


Throughout this paper, unless otherwise noted, career plans, attitudes, and ex- 
periences were secured from fourth-year questionnaires for the classes of 1956, 1957, 
and 1958. References to internships for all classes are the actual assignments announced 
at the end of the fourth year. 

*Questionnaire items about type of practice: “Apart from what you would like, 
to what type of professional activity. ..do you expect to give most of your working 
time? How certain are you about your choice?” 

tNumber of cases insufficient for percentaging. All four cases expected to take a 
rotating internship. 

tItems about supplementary medical work: “Once you have received a license to 
practice medicine, to what extent do you expect to continue your medical education 
by: teaching full-time or part-time in a medical school? supplementing your practice 
with research activities?” 

§Item about location of practice: “If you could arrange it, in which one of the 
following situations would you plan to carry out the professional activity you said you 
prefer most?” 
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intervening statuses leading to his destination. For example, as 
Table 3 shows, the type of internship selected depends in part on 
whether or not the medical student expects to continue his post- 
graduate education in the form of a hospital residency. Plans to 
enter general practice immediately after the internship are strong- 
ly correlated with the choice of rotating appointments. Because a 
rotating assignment gives the intern a series of brief experiences 
in all the important services of a hospital, it is a good rehearsal 
for the varied patient problems that the general practitioner 
encounters. Table 3 also shows that, among those who intend to 
take a residency, those less certain about this stage (and therefore 
considering possible immediate entry into general practice) take 
the more flexible rotating assignments more often than their class- 
mates whose residency plans are definitely fixed. Since a residency 
is specialized training usually leading to specialty practice, students 
who are very certain of taking a residency have the highest fre- 
quency for taking the specialized internships. 


Table 3. Residency plans and internship. 


Rotating 


Intention to take a residency No. internships, 
70 
Yes—very certain 127 52 
Yes—fairly certain ........... 59 76 
Yes—not atallcertain ...... 5 
No, don’t know .. . 24 96 


Number of cases insuffic ient for ercentaging All five cases inte nde d to take a 
P 
rotating internship. 


For interning, the specific field chosen depends on the area in 
which the medical student expects subsequently to take his residen- 
cy. (Some of our other research shows that residency field, in turn, 
is a rehearsal for the next and final step in the sequence, that of 
actual practice in some special field.) Where specialized internships 
are offered in the same fields as the expected residency, the student 
often will take these. Thus Table 4 shows that nearly all 
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Table 4. Expected field of residency and type of internship. * 


Type of Residency field No 
-hoice| Total 


internship - 
Med. Surg. Ob-G. Ped. Path. Psych. Other 


Rotating 50 16 12 7 7 5 26 19 | 142 
Medical 23 1 2 be 7 4 — | 40 
Surgical 8 — — 1 — | 9 
Pediatrics 17 — 1 — — | 18 


Obstetrics 


and gyne- 


cology | — 1 
Pathology l 1 2 
Mixed medi- 

cal and 

surgical 2 — 1 — 3 
Other 1 1 1 — l — 1 5 

Total 74 26 16 27 11 15 31 20 


*All entries in the table are absolute numbers, not percentages. 
g 


the internships in surgery, pediatrics, and other specialized areas 
are taken by young physicians who plan to continue their grad- 
uate training in the same fields. When no such specialized intern- 
ship is available in a field, its future practitioners secure appoint- 
ments in related or more general medical areas. For example, half 
of the twelve future psychiatrists secured medical internships. 
While most specialized internships tend to be selected only by 
future specialists in the field, this is not true of the medical intern- 
ships. Half the medical internships are secured by students plan- 
ning to continue work in internal medicine during their residen- 
cies, but half are chosen by those planning to concentrate in other 
fields. Elsewhere we have found that tentative choice of internal 
medicine plays an important part in the crystallization of the 
undergraduate medical student’s career plans while he is still in 
medical school;* similarly, a medical internship (like a rotating 


*Kandel, Glaser, and Emery, op. cit. 
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internship) functions not only as a preparation for concentration 
in internal medicine, but serves also as a switching point into other 
specialized fields of practice. 

According to the data in Table 4, certain typical sequences exist 
between internships and residencies. The two most all-embracing 
programs—a rotating internship and a residency in internal medi- 
cine—tend to follow each other. A medical internship precedes a 
residency either in internal medicine or in some other specialty. 
A specialized internship in any other field is usually followed by a 
residency in that same field. The principal sequences are sum- 
marized in Table 5. 


Tabie 5. Principal sequences between internship and residency. 


Internship Residency 


Internal medicine 
Rotating .......... . Field other than internal medicine 
None, i.e., general practice 


~ 


Internal medicine 


Field other than internal medicine 

Surgical =~. Sengery 

Pediatrics . Pediatrics 


Incorporation of the Values of the Medical Profession 

Because types of internship may belong to different career 
sequences, we have found that career plans are important predis- 
positions affecting choice of internship. 

Previous research tentatively suggests that specialized intern- 
ships have higher prestige within the medical profession than 
rotating assignments. A specialized internship shows an early and 
firm intention to specialize, and specialization best embodies the 
medical profession’s goals of expert command over advanced 
knowledge and skills. Faculty members in medical schools value 
specialization highly; they sometimes define specialized internships 
as the desirable first step, and they often encourage favored stu- 
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dents to follow career lines directed toward specialization.® Con- 
sequently, one would expect that the more strongly a medical 
student has internalized the values of the profession, the more like- 
ly he will be motivated to select a specialized internship, the more 
likely he will be exposed to faculty influence, and the more likely 
he will be to get faculty recommendations to support his applica- 
tion for such a scarce and highly prized appointment. 

Various indicators of such conformity to professional values 
might be suggested, and Table 5 shows two that can be constructed 
from our data. Both partially support the hypothesis that devotion 
to professional norms correlates with the type of sequence between 
medical school and internship. Students who consistently show the 
highest standing in the medical school’s examinations are far more 
likely than their classmates to choose and to receive specialized 
internships.’° Students with the highest scores on a simple index of 
commitment to a medical career are the ones most likely to get 
specialized appointments and least likely to secure rotating intern- 
ships. (Table 6 is simply exploratory, and in any future research 
on this topic additional and better indicators should be devised. 
In particular, the medical student’s use of his free time might 
prove to be an important reflection of his degree of attachment to 
the profession's values, but it failed to correlate with internship 
appointments in our samples.) 


Capacities and Handicaps 


Rotating and specialized internships are statuses which present 
different benefits, deprivations, and risks to the medical student. 
A rotating internship is a flexible program which can be the 


*Some examples are reported in Patricia L. Kendall and Hanan C. Selvin, “Tenden- 
cies toward Specialization in Medical Training,” in Robert K. Merton et al., The 
Student-Physician (Cambridge, Mass., 1957), pp. 171-174. In answering our ques- 
tionnaires, the students whose internship choices are described in the text believed 
overwhelmingly that the faculty would recommend to the superior student a career 
in teaching, research, or specialty practice rather than one in general practice. In 
a national survey of medical school faculty members, nearly all the specialty fields 
were given higher prestige ratings than general practice. See Association of American 
Medical Colleges, Questionnaire Analyses—Preparatory Materials for the 1957 Insti- 
tute on Evaluation of the Student, “The Ecology of the Medical Student” (Evanston, 
Ill., 1957), pp. 232-233. 

A similar correlation between grades and internship appointments at another 
medical school is reported in Merton et al., op. cit., pp. 166-169. 
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Table 6. Conformity to professional values and internship. 


Rotating 
No. internships 

Times ranked in upper half of class* o// 

Three ; 60 48 

Two . 54 70 

Questionnaire responses reflecting strong 

commitment to a medical careert 

Three 55 62 

Two . 55 69 

None 32 56 


*The only formal examinations and grades given at this medical school are com- 
prehensive tests in the basic sciences, administered at the end of each of the first three 
years. 

tThe commitment index is constructed by cross-tabulating four questions answered 
by each respondent at the end of his fourth year in medical school. One question asks 


‘ 


him whether he considers medicine “the only career that could really satisfy’? him 
Another question asks him whether his “professional career”’ or one of a list of specified 
alternatives will give him the “most satisfaction” in the future. The other two questions 
ask: “‘“How much have you worried that you might not be happy in a medical career?” 
and “Since starting your training in medical school, have you ever had any doubts 
that studying medicine was the right decision for you?” 


stepping stone to a wide choice of career lines, including immedi- 
ate entry into general practice or continuation of training in a 
specialty. Usually it is readily available at those hospitals which 


pay large salaries to their resident staffs—although, of course, this 
is not true of every rotating internship. A specialized internship is 
often the first stage of many years of specialized training, perhaps 
all of them spent on the resident staffs of famous teaching hospitals 
carrying high professional prestige but paying low salaries." 

Table 7 shows that the need to maintain flexibility in career 
planning, capacity to postpone entry into private practice, and 

“A teaching hospital is one affiliated with a medical school. Undergraduate medi 
cal students gain the practical parts of their education by working with patients in 
its wards and clinics. A nonteaching hospital lacks such an affiliation 
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Table 7. Career restrictions and internship. 


Rotating 


No. internships 
Age at graduation from medical school / 
Marital status 
Single at graduation ......... 79 61 
Married after entering medical school . . 81 68 
Married before entering medical school . 59 71 
Difficu!ty in financing undergraduate medical 
education 
48 56 
Not very difficult 77 57 
Fairly difficult . . .. . 65 77 
7 


Very difficult ... . 


financial status are variables which govern the kind of internship 
the medical student elects. If he is young, single, financially secure, 
and thus able to commit himself to many years of low-paid post- 
graduate education, he selects a specialized internship more fre- 
quently than do his classmates. But if he is older than his fellow 
students, head of a family, financially insecure, and thus not sure 
that he can risk an early commitment to a long period of specialty 
training, he takes a rotating internship. 
INFLUENCES UPON THE MEDICAL STUDENT 

So far we have concentrated on one aspect of the decision process; 
namely, some of the important predispositions which determine 
entry into one or another kind of internship. In a full explanation 
another dimension is the influence upon the medical student of 
his personal associates and other sources. 

The data available do not permit a complete reconstruction of 
all the relevant influences affecting the choice of internship, but 
the questionnaires do permit inferences about the influence which 
nay be the most important one—the medical school faculty. When 
medical students seek advice about their career plans and other 
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professional problems, they rely upon the faculty for advice more 
often than upon other sources.'* Instances of faculty advice to take 
one or another kind of internship have been recorded in student 
diaries at another medical school and have been published.'* 
Table 8 shows that the type of internship the medical student 
receives is related to the type of faculty member upon whom he 


Table 8. Faculty orientation and internship. * 


Rotating 
Orientation for advice on career plans No. internships, 
Primarily toward full-time faculty ... . 62 45 
Primarily toward part-time faculty ... . 27 81 
Equally strong toward both ....... 93 70 
Equally weak toward both. ....... 37 76 


*Questionnaire items: “‘When it comes to making decisions regarding your future 
career in medicine, how much value do you attach to the advice and opinions of the 
following people: the full-time medical school faculty? the part-time medical school 
faculty?” Ratings provided for each separate response: “‘A great deal; a fair amount; 
only a little; none at all.” 

The student is oriented toward ‘he full-time faculty if he reports securing more 
guidance from this group, and he is oriented toward the part-time faculty if he reports 
less. His orientations toward beth are “equally strong” if he reports a “great deal” of 
dependence upon both, or a “fair amount” upon both. “Equally weak” orientations 


toward both result from “‘only a little” or “‘no”’ reliance distributed equally. 


relies for guidance. Such a result is related to the inclusion in the 
faculty of physicians exemplifying different kinds of practice and 
different career lines. The full-time faculty member is usually a 
specialist in one of the basic sciences or in a field of clinical medi- 
cine, and sometimes he is a nationally recognized authority. The 
part-time faculty member spends most of his time in private prac- 
tice in the community, usually his practice is more varied than 
that of the full-time faculty member; sometimes he is a general 
practitioner, and sometimes his personal and professional values 

“Unpublished questionnaire responses by the students whose internship choices 
are described in the text. For similar results among other student bodies in the 


United States, see Association of American Medical Colleges, op. cit., pp. 169, 299. 
Merton et al., op. cit., pp. 170-174. 
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and goals differ from those of the full-time faculty member. Table 
8 shows that if a medical student is oriented primarily to the influ- 
ence of the full-time faculty he is more likely to secure a specialized 
internship, but if he is oriented primarily toward the part-time 
faculty usually he will secure a rotating assignment. Among stu- 
dents who give equal ratings to both types of staff members equally, 
a strong dependence upon the full-time staff will produce a slightly 
lower rate of rotating assignments than occurs when such reliance 
is weak. 


EASE OF ENTRY INTO TYPES OF INTERNSHIP 


For many status sequences the flow of personnel into new statuses 
is fundamentally affected by whether the opportunities are scarce 
or plentiful, whether special qualifications must be met, whether 
personal influence is needed, and so forth. Such barriers restrict 
medical students’ entry into the limited number of appointments 
at the high-prestige eastern teaching hospitals; and at the same 
time the shortage of applicants with respect to openings makes 
entry very easy into the many hospitals with less prestige. The 
barriers are much fewer for these types of internship. Usually a 
rotating or a specialized appointment can be secured somewhere, 
and the medical student’s principal maneuvering to anticipate, 
avoid, and overcome barriers concerns his choice of hospital. 

In a few cases, however, the appointment to a type of internship 
may be affected by whether this type is scarce or plentiful at the 
hospital where the young physician succeeds in securing his 
appointment. That a small amount of such shifting in choice of 
internship occurs is suggested in Table 9. This sixteen-fold turn- 
over table cross-tabulates our respondents’ hospital and intern- 
ship intentions expressed in questionnaires answered at the end 
of the third year with their actual appointments received at grad- 
uation. Most medical students receive the kind of appointment 
they expected. Among those who do not, changes in hospital exceed 
changes in type of internship, a plausible result in view of the 
barriers which restrict chances of appointment to the most 
desirable hospitals. 

A few cells in Table 9 locate medical students who may have 
altered their type of internship in response to the shortage or easy 
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Table 9. Combined intentions and appointments. * 


Intentions | Appointments at end of fourth year 


atendof | Rotating Rotating Specialized Specialized) Total 


. 
third year |nonteaching teaching nonteaching teaching 


Rotating 18 7 1 | 26 
nonteaching 
Rotating 42 53 2 25 122 
teaching 
Specialized 1 1 
nonteaching 
Specialized 10 6 44 60 
teaching 

Total 70 66 2 71 209 


*All entries are absolute numbers and not percentages. ‘“‘Mixed” internships are 
included under “specialized.”’ Each cell represents a group of students who had a 
particular combination of intentions in the third year and a particular combination 
of appointments in the fourth year. For example, in the upper left-hand cell, 18 students 
intended to secure rotating internships in nonteaching hospitals and also subsequently 
received rotating internships in nonteaching hospitals. In the next cell in the top row, 
7 students intended to secure rotating internships in nonteaching hospitals but actually 
received rotating assignments in teaching hospitals 


availability of such appointments in the hospitals where they went. 
For example, in the last cell of the first column, ten students 
failed to be appointed to teaching hospitals and changed their 
internship from specialized to rotating. This may have been 
because specialized internships are rare at nonteaching hospitals. 
In the second cell of the fourth column 25 persons succeeded in 
entering a teaching hospital and changed their internship from 
rotating to specialized. For them the opportunity for an unplanned 
change in status sequence may have appeared. Once they gained 
entrance to a teaching hospital, they may have seen that specialized 
appointments are easily available in such organizations. In sum- 
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mary, of the 94 respondents showing a change between third-year 
intentions and fourth-year appointments, perhaps as many as one- 
third altered their type of internship according to the opportuni- 
ties available at the hospitals where they gained entry. 


CONCLUSION 


By means of a simple accounting scheme and data from recent 
classes at one school, it appears that certain predispositions, medical 
school influences, and opportunities differentiate the rotating and 
specializing intern. If the undergraduate medical student definitely 
anticipates a career of specialization, academic medicine, and 
some research, he chooses a specialized internship. Such an appoint- 
ment may also be more likely if he internalizes the values of the 
medical profession, is free to commit himself to long and expensive 
graduate training, and depends on the guidance of the full-time 
faculty. Also the specializing intern nearly always becomes a mem- 
ber of the house staff at a teaching hospital. 

On the other hand, if a student anticipates general practice or 
group practice, and expects minimum contact with medical school 
teaching and research, he takes a rotating internship. Financial 
limitations, the restrictions presented by age and marriage, and 
orientation toward the private practitioners who serve as attending 
physicians in teaching hospitals also tend to lead to a rotating 
appointment. 

Our data not only bear upon the career differentiations which 
begin to occur during the status sequences between medical school 
and the internship, but also suggest a specific connection between 
the type of internship and the next stage in medical careers. If the 
long-range plans of our respondents are realized, then a specialized 
internship in most specialties is followed by a residency in the same 
specialty, but medical internship is followed by residencies in 
internal medicine or in any other field. Specialized internships 
usually are followed by postgraduate training, and rarely by 
immediate entry into practice, but rotating internships may be 
followed either by general practice or by a residency in a specialty, 
particularly internal medicine. 

These hypotheses about long-term personnel flow use a single 
medical school, but American medical schools differ in the char- 
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acter of their student bodies and faculties, and one would expect 
their alumni to move in different sequences. This assumption is 
confirmed by available data showing that medical schools vary in 
the proportions of their alumni who take various kinds of intern- 
ships, who specialize, and who enter general practice.** Our own 
research and other published findings about career sequences in 
the medical profession suggest the existence of multiple-flow lines, 
such as those described in Chart 1. This chart can be specified in 
greater detail (or a parallel flow chart can be drawn) by including 
references to the types and geographical locations of hospitals 
where internships and residencies are taken and the geographical 
locations where the practitioners work. Obviously, a substantial 
research project would be necessary before the flow of medical 
personnel could be described and explained in detail. With the 
guidance of accounting schemes such as we have used in this article, 
more complete sets of explanatory variables should be developed 
than we could find in our secondary analysis of existing question- 
naire responses. 

The same procedure can map and explain the flow of personnel 
along status sequences within any other occupational or profes- 
sional structure. Certain recurring connections can be identified 
between two statuses, if persons move between them frequently. 
The institutionalized conditions producing such connections can 
be identified if explanatory data are gathered from samples of such 
persons in accordance with an accounting scheme. The same tech- 
niques could be used to chart and explain the flow of personnel 
from one structure to another in a social system.’® By such methods 
empirical research, often addressed to narrow problems, can deal 
with some major issues in macrosociology, such as the distribution 
of personnel in an occupation or profession and the circulation 
of elites in a society. 

“For example, see Frank Dickinson, Distribution of Medical School Alumni in the 
United States as of April, 1950 (Chicago, 1956). See also Table 1 in this article. 

*The possibility of this kind of research about personnel movements between 


government and the economy is discussed in William A. Glaser, Switching Jobs 
between Government and Other Social Structures, Prod (in press). 


Book Reviews 


Area and Power: A Theory of Local Government. Ed. by Arthur 

Maass. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1959. 224 pp. $5.00. 

In 1949 a series of lectures by James Fesler was published under the 

title Area and Administration. Concerned with the centrifugal effects 
of areal particularism and functional specialization, Fesler undertook 
to analyze the means by which function and area could be reconciled. 
Although he took the federalism of the United States pretty much as 
he found it, Fesler was not insensitive to the broader implications of his 
diagnosis. He wrote near the end of the book: 
The problem of area and administration, therefore, is not a minor problem 
of administrative mechanics worth attention only by administrative tech- 
nicians. It opens up the fundamental problem of reconciling the parts and 
the whole, of introducing coherence inte an age of specialization, of keeping 
in view the individual citizen on whom converge the multiple activities 
of government. 


Now, a decade later, appears an admirable book that conceptualizes 
the fundamental problem that Fesler noted, places it within an oper- 
ational framework of institution building, and anchors it to the larger 
concerns of systematic political theory. In Area and Power, seven politi- 
cal scientists have contributed their very considerable talents to the 
elucidation of the areal division of governmental powers. 

The substitution of “power” for “administration” is indicative of 
the emphases of the two books. For Fesler the central problem was how 
to co-ordinate the activities of the service state, given a governmental 
system that by its written constitution distributed public powers func- 
tionally, that was administratively organized by function, and that 
governed a citizenry whose values were presumed to be largely those 
of administrative efficiency and popular control. For Maass and his 
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associates, on the other hand, the central problem is how to divide 
governmental power in the first instance, given only that there are basic 
values of the political community to be maximized. In this scheme, 
function can be only part of the answer. 

Area and Power is divided into three parts. The first part, which 
erects the basic framework of the book, is conceptual and systematic. 
Professor Maass begins by constructing a model by which the division 
of governmental power can be analyzed. This technique first postulates 
that power (“the total capacity to govern”) can be divided among 
officials at the capital city (capital division of powers) and it can be 
divided among areas within the whole political community (an areal 
division of powers). In either case, there are three basic methods for 
dividing power: (1) according to process (legislation, execution, adju- 
dication), (2) according to function (defense, water supply, regulation 
of the currency, and the like), and (3) according to constituency. These 
three methods are not mutually exclusive, and for each the assign- 
ments of power may be either shared with other officials or exclusively 
exercised by one agency of government. As Professor Maass notes, this 
model can be applied to any political community because the con- 
ceptual scheme contains no value connotations. 

The reader will note that, while the areal division of powers is the 
focus of attention, this conceptual scheme comprehends a general 
classification of the division of governmental powers, whether at the 
capital or by areas. This is because the capital division of powers is one 
of the three variables affecting the areal division of powers. 

A second variable is the distribution of nongovernmental power in 
the community, which is a difficult subject, as Floyd Hunter and others 
can attest. Nowhere in Area and Power is there an operational defini- 
tion of the division of nongovernmental power as rigorous as that given 
for the division of governmental power. However, several of the con- 
tributors (notably York Willbern, Samuel Huntington, Paul Ylvisaker, 
and Stanley Hoffmann) make some highly intelligent remarks about the 
relationship of this variable to the areal division of powers. 

The fundamental variable by which any areal division of powers 
must be judged is the set of values held by the society. Paul Ylvisaker 
concludes the first part of the book by tackling this problem for a politi- 
cal community like the United States. The result is a masterfully 
urbane discussion of both the basic values—a triad he terms liberty, 
equality, and welfare—and the instrumental values by which the areal 
division of powers maximizes the three basic values. He then offers 
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five “maxims” for dividing power on an areal basis, all of which are 
designed to realize both basic and instrumental values. All would in 
fact strengthen the best aspects of what others have called “co-operative 
federalism.” 

Of special interest is a maxim stating that component areas should 
comprehend a set of interests of such diversity that debate is facilitated. 
Dr. Ylvisaker comments, ““This maxim represents at least an apparent 
break from the earlier assumptions of equal importance among the 
instrumental values; it implies that debate has a higher priority than 
either efficiency...or participation, loyalty, and interest....” 

Part two of the book applies the concepts and criteria furnished in 
part one to three concrete situations of contemporary interest. Robert 
Wood takes a hard look at the problems of governing twentieth-century 
metropolitan areas and concludes that the proposals for local govern- 
ment reorganization have suffered from a fundamental error: by their 
commitment to “functional analysis” they have underplayed liberty 
and equality and have been myopic in their concern with efficiency, 
which is only instrumental to the third basic value, welfare. Professor 
Wood holds that the proposals for reform have not been adopted 
because of the almost instinctive recognition by metropolitan residents 
that such proposals neglect the creation of “the capacity to govern 
subject to regularized restraints.” York Willbern analyzes the states as 
components in an areal division of powers and suggests a number of 
cogent reasons why the states seem to be less vital than either national 
or local governments. He contributes a particularly stimulating, sophis- 
ticated discussion of constituency and nongovernmental power group- 
ings as they bear on the areal division of power represented in Ameri- 
can state government. Finally, J. Stefan Dupre applies areal analysis 
to three Canadian problems: welfare programs, intergovernmental 
finance, and municipal government organization. 

The book’s final section is composed of two splendid essays on the 
history of political ideas. Stanley Hoffman investigates the areal divi- 
sion of powers in French political thought, especially in the writings of 
Rousseau, Bodin, Montesquieu, de Tocqueville, Taine, and Proud- 
hon. De Tocqueville emerges as the patron saint of the areal division 
of powers, for he looked upon it as a method both of distributing 
power and of achieving an effective reconciliation of society and gov- 
ernment. Samuel P. Huntington contributes a chapter that compares 
the role of areal and capital divisions of power in the thinking of John 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and James Madison. 
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After reading Huntington, one is inclined to add to Robert Wood's 
analysis the thought that the protagonists of metrogovernment have 
carried on their side of the debate solely in a Jeffersonian framework. 
Jefferson thought of the areal division of powers largely in functional 
terms; his plan to allocate functional authority among the states, the 
counties, and the “ward republics” even distributes aspects of func- 
tions—which is certainly the intellectual ancestor of the Miami—Dade 
County plan. Furthermore, Jefferson postulated a homogeneous society, 
where there were no substantial disagreements on any values. This, too, 
is the tenor of metropolitan government proposals in their assumption 
that the metropolitan community is one unified social entity. As Pro- 
fessor Huntington implies, Madison’s stress on the inevitability of 
faction would be a much more realistic starting point for building 
metropolitan government. 

The contribution of Area and Power can best be summarized by 

Maass’s introductory comments on the characteristics of the areal divi- 
sion of powers as a technique of study: 
First, it is always associated intimately with the basic values of the community; 
adp is an instrument for realizing these values. Second, it comprehends 
systematically the many methods for dividing governmental power areally 
and allows and encourages comparative analysis. Third, it applies equally 
to federal and unitary states; and this is not so of other systems of analysis 
known to the authors. Fourth, it provides a basis for developing the mutual 
relations between areal and capital divisions of governmental power and 
between these and nongovernmental divisions of power. 


The whole book buttresses these four claims. It is of uniformly high 
quality, and the tight editorial reins have produced a cohesiveness in 
terminology and concept that is too rarely found in joint efforts of this 
type. The work is not strictly empirical, but it does not pretend to be. 
Its great strength is the treatment of the areal division of powers in a 
rigorous, conceptual, systematic way. The contributors who have 
applied the concept have such a degree of experience that their insights 
offer many avenues for empirical research. 

It should be noted that the editor has appended a paper on admin- 
istrative areas delivered by H. G. Wells before the Fabian Society 
some sixty years ago. If American place names were substituted, it 
could be a sensation at any of this year’s panels on metropolitan 
problems. 

James G. Coke 
Associate Professor of Political Science 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Business Enterprise in Its Social Setting. By Arthur H. Cole. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1959. 286 pp. $5.50. 
This charming volume is the ripe fruit of a long life of scholarship 

as an economic historian. It is written in a modest, personal style, free 
from scholastic bombast. In many ways it is a personal testament to 
the peculiar quality of the historian’s point of view, and as such it 
carries more weight to the mind of this reviewer than a good many 
more ambitious methodological treatises. The book is to be whole- 
heartedly recommended to either the teacher or the student who wishes 
to get a feeling for the peculiar contribution of the historian to the 
social sciences. 

The book has two main parts and a summary. The first part con- 
sists of five chapters on the conceptual problem of the nature of entre- 
preneurship, its sources, and its consequences. Dr. Cole is suspicious, 
and in his own perspective rightly so, of equilibrium economics. He 
sees history as a constant flux, an intricate pattern through time, with 
actions creating opportunities for further action in an ever-changing 
pattern of complex relationships. In this pattern he sees the entre- 
preneur, especially in his role as the creator of economic organizations, 
as the key figure in the pattern, the creator of organizations, the 
originator of roles, the chief instrument of change. He is conscious how- 
ever that the entrepreneur himself is largely conditioned by the society 
around him and that the form that entrepreneurship takes at one 
period will be very different from the form that it takes at others. 
Wisely, he attempts no clear definition of entrepreneurship, realizing 
that here is a phenomenon, a type of behavior or character, which 
imperceptibly shades off into more commonplace or repetitive types of 
action and involves more docile types of persons. A suggestive printer's 
error identifies the entrepreneur with the leader and the nonentrepre- 
neur with the “lead,” and one gets an impression of a leaden mass of 
humanity constantly being lifted, molded, and pushed into new forms 
and patterns by entrepreneurial types. 

The second part of the book is a series of fifteen “vignettes” of dif- 
ferent entrepreneurial personalities and situations, drawn from a rich 
variety of historical instances. The aristocrat and the serf, the pioneer 
and the foolhardy, the inventor and the exploiter, the general entre- 
preneur and the corporate executive, the manipulator of the state and 
its agent, pass in review like a richly decorated frieze, all illustrated by 
actual historical personages. The sketches are skillfully drawn, and one 
gets a fine sense of the actuality of history—the feeling of this man at 
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this place at this time doing these things, which makes the book so 
different from the abstract generalizations of the social scientists. It 
must not be thought, however, that Dr. Cole lacks interest in general- 
ization; quite the contrary. These “cases” are selected out of what must 
be a vast fund of historical example precisely to illustrate the cautious 
generalizations which he hopes will emerge from the study of history. 
Perhaps his most important generalization is one that warns of the 
danger of generalizing from too small a sample of the universe (a major 
error of social scientists). After reading this book, one hesitates ever to 
speak of “the” entrepreneur. Who is the entrepreneur—the Russian 
serf Grachef, the Yale preacher Henry Day, the corporate executive 
Frank Abrams? It is the historian’s mission constantly to remind the 
social scientist of the immense variety of mankind and human cir- 
cumstance. Dr. Cole performs this task with subtlety and charm. One 
is tempted to ask in conclusion what the social sciences have to offer in 
return. 

Dr. Cole is clearly well read in the social sciences and, I suspect, can 
communicate in them easily. He is aware of modern developments in 
role theory and in communication and organization theory. The dis- 
taste for economics (of a traditional sort) which no economic historian 
can hope to escape is here in its gentlest and, I fear, best-justified form, 
for, after all, equilibrium economics has really nothing much to say 
about entrepreneurship. He yearns, like many of us, for a biological 
scheme (how tempting is the idea of the entrepreneur as the genes of 
an organization—the ecological point of view of society goes back to 
Marshall and Herbert Spencer at least). If I have one criticism, it is 
that in spite of a clear temptation to do so, he apparently cannot quite 
bring himself to liberate the concept of the entrepreneur from the 
shackles of economics. Surely the concept of the role creator, the 
organizer, is perfectly general, and the founders of sects, lodges, states, 
armies, and gangs can as readily be considered entrepreneurs as the 
founders of firms. 

In a brief review it is impossible to do justice to the rich content of 
a book of this kind. One can only urge the reader that this is not 
the kind of book for which a review is a substitute; the reader must 
read it himself. 

K. E. BouLDING 


Professor of Economics 
University of Michigan 
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Decision-Making and Productivity. By Seymour Melman. New 

York: John Wiley & Sons, 1958. 260 pp. $7.00. 

This book is a case study in what the author calls “decision-mak- 
ing” and its effect on productivity. The data were gathered during the 
period 1950-1953 at the Standard Motor Company in Coventry, Eng- 
land, one of the largest manufacturers of automobiles and tractors in 
Britain. The author states the subject of the book as “the politics of 
production.” The study “is designed to disclose and analyze problems 
of industrial decision-making so that they can be understood in a more 
relativist manner than is possible with many conventional analyses.” 
We are not told how the empirical data were gathered, only that they 
consist of what is presented in the volume. 

The author's case may be summed up as follows: The workers have 
a decision-making system when they elect shop stewards and organize a 
union. Through their collective bargaining representatives they initi- 
ate and present demands to the company covering a wide range of 
problems-——wages, hours, seniority, shift assignment, transfers, layoffs, 
and a number of other areas enumerated in the typical American col- 
lective bargaining agreement. Productivity, says the author, is high at 
Standard Motor because of the organization of functionally related 
workers into “gangs” which integrate the large work force as a system 
of mutually dependent roles. The pay-off for the workers is a group 
incentive (bonus) method of wage payment which makes each worker 
dependent upon all others in his gar» for maximizing his own take- 
home pay. Even indirect labor is part of an appropriate work gang. This 
kind of system induces all the gang members to have an equal stake in 
getting out the product. Further, the workers’ “decision system” keeps 
constant pressure on the company by pressing for benefits which gen- 
erate a continuing increase in the size of the wage bill. This pressure, 
in turn, provides the basic motivation for the company to find new 
ways to rationalize production techniques; increased mechanization 
and some transfer-machine-type automation has been introduced. The 
result, presumably, is a better car or tractor, buiit with fewer workers, 
whose productivity is higher than leading British and European 
competitors. 

How all of this differs from the usual type of American or even 
European (where it is found) collective bargaining is not made clear. 
The author's finding that it is possible for a company to pay high 
wages, deal with workers’ representatives (either through a union or a 
shop steward system, an important distinction never made clear), make 
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a good and competitively priced product, and still manage to retain 
ownership and large measures of control of the business is hardly new. 
The history of union-management relations in the United States, par- 
ticularly during the past two or three decades is ample evidence. It is 
possible that Professor Melman was addressing his study primarily or 
even exclusively to a British audience which may still need to be con- 
vinced that collective bargaining, as opposed to unilateral management 
decision making, is not all bad. Even the “gang” system of work and 
wage payment is not new to American industry. It has been commonly 
found in basic steel for a long time and is probably being utilized more 
and more in other industries as a response to automation. 

Nevertheless, some data are presented which may be of considerable 
interest to American readers. As collective bargaining developed at the 
Standard Company after the war, the management delegated very wide 
areas of responsibility to the shop stewards. Within the work groups 
the workers were given every incentive to streamline their wage struc- 
ture and look after themselves. The stewards acquired considerable 
power as they became, in a sense, representatives of management as 
well as of the workers. The stewards, for example, not the foremen, 
were responsible for determining the distribution of the labor force 
and the extent of overtime. 

Initially, this extensive delegation of authority to the stewards was a 
success. Productivity increased, administrative costs were cut, and earn- 
ings in the factory rose to be among the highest in the country. But 
when in 1956 the market for automobiles and tractors collapsed and 
layoffs were in the making, the perspective of improved industrial rela- 
tions through joint decision making (collective bargaining) largely 
collapsed. Because of the prospect of reducing the work force and 
allegedly also of infiltration by the Communist party, the shop stew- 
ards’ organization fell into the hands of a group that refused to partici- 
pate in decisions as to how the layoff should be organized. In sum, the 
shop stewards were opposed to laying off fellow workers and refused to 
participate in making any decisions which would effectuate the com- 
pany’s determination to reduce the work force. Professor Melman, 
incidentally, deplores this worker policy. A work-sharing scheme was 
the stewards’ alternative; as a consequence of these differences of 
opinion, a strike broke out. We are not told of the eventual outcome, 
but presumably the structure of collective bargaining is not as strong 
as it was. 

There is little in the book that is new. The author's theory of deci- 
sion making is not distinguishable from a theory of collective bargain- 
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ing. Indeed, it can hardly be defended as a theory. We are not told pre- 
cisely how the shop steward system differed from or was integrated into 
the trade union structures. The Standard Motor Company is viewed 
by British writers as an example of British “joint consultation” rather 
than simple collective bargaining. Professor Melman does not make 
this distinction and, accordingly, misses an opportunity to make an 
important contribution to a theory of collective bargaining. 


BERNARD KARSH 
issociate Professor of Sociology 


University of Illinois 


Economic Planning in Underdeveloped Areas: Government and Busi- 
ness. By Edward S. Mason. New York: Fordham University Press, 
1958. 87 pp. $2.50. 

Of all the complex issues underlying the political economy of under- 
developed areas perhaps the most controversial issue is the “optimal” 
role of government in the process of economic growth. At one end of 
the spectrum is the popular view in many underdeveloped areas that 
the maximum rate of economic progress cannot be attained except 
with the aid of an all-pervading and omnipotent government. At the 
other end is the time-honored belief among advanced capitalist nations 
that economic growth can best be achieved with minimum state inter- 
vention and maximum reliance on private initiative, innovation, and 
enterprise. Economic Planning in Underdeveloped Areas is an enlarged 
version of the Moorhouse I. X. Millar lectures at Fordham University, 
in which Dean Mason tries to transform much of the heat of this con- 
troversy into a good deal of sobering light. 

State intervention for accelerated growth, Mason argues, should not 
be regarded as a goal in itself but as a development strategy that ought 
to conform to realities of time and place. The traditionally accepted 
“agenda of the state” in the West under both the classical and the 
Keynesian systems of political economy relate to a basically individual- 
istic philosophy that requires government to do only what private busi- 
ness cannot or will not do. Emphasis on active government partici- 
pation to make up for incapabilities or abuses of private enterprise does 
not, therefore, necessarily reflect a change in this traditional political 
philosophy. A desire for central planning may be dictated by economic 


necessity. 
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The proper function of the state in this development, according 
to Mason, is a matter of cultural, historical, and spatial circumstances 
that vary from time to time and from place to place. The history of 
early industrialization in Britain and the United States, and more 
recent experiences with economic development in Japan, Soviet Russia, 
and the People’s Republic of China, fail to uphold the notion of an 
“ideal” rate of government interference in the economy. High rates 
of growth seem to have been achieved under vastiy dissimilar degrees 
of central planning and with greatly different measures of government 
control. 

In the absence of an exact correlation between a given amount of 
government intervention and any particular rate of economic expan- 
sion, why do underdeveloped countries so persistently favor state inter- 
vention in their economic affairs? Why can they not grow and prosper, 
as England and the United States did in the nineteenth century, by 
relying mainly on the free market forces and the blessings of private 
enterprise? 

Insisting that his is not a thesis either for or against government 
economic planning, Mason seems to support the view that the nine- 
teenth century experiences of the West were too differently precon- 
ditioned to serve as a relevant guide for the development of present- 
day underdeveloped areas. On the one hand, he argues, in certain 
critical prerequisites of economic growth (e.g., political attitude toward 
private enterprise, scientific habits of thought, thriftiness, literacy, 
social fluidity, and economic motivations) countries of the Middle East 
and Southeast Asia are substantially behind where western nations 
were in the early nineteenth century. Under these circumstances incre- 
mental cues and incentives offered by market forces are not strong 
enough to provide the necessary “big push” toward balanced and sus- 
tained growth. Advantages of industrial complimentarity and external 
economies are not available to private entrepreneurs. And private 
monopolies may do these societies more harm than government controls 
can. On the other hand, some underdeveloped countries of today enjoy 
a government service that in many respects is stronger and better 
equipped than the government service westerners had in their pre- 
industrial era. And, because of this relatively favorable position, gov- 
ernments of these countries are able to borrow funds on a larger scale 
and at lower rates than private business can; they can initiate develop- 
ment plans that include economies of co-ordination not available to 
private entrepreneurs; and they can employ advanced western tech- 
nology not piecemeal but en bloc. Under these conditions, the “creep” 
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toward state planning may become irresistible, not because of a pref- 
erence for the socialist ideology but rather because of environmental 
exigency. 

While appreciating certain benefits of “democratic state planning” 
under favorable circumstances, the author is quick to emphasize that 
government intervention is indeed neither a general prescription for all 
underdeveloped countries nor a justification for comprehensive eco- 
nomic regimentation in any one country. What is best for bureau- 
cratically advanced India may not be best for countries with less- 
developed administrative machinery. For many underdeveloped coun- 
tries, particularly those in Latin America with a relatively strong 
entrepreneurial class, economic progress can still best be achieved 
through private endeavor. By the same token, the necessity for gov- 
ernment action in resource development or resource allocation does not 
necessitate public ownership or management. Many underdeveloped 
areas may find it advantageous to establish over-all plans for balanced 
development and use of resources while leaving resource ownership 
and operation in private hands. 

Having explained the necessity of centralized policy making in the 
development of some underdeveloped countries, the author proceeds 
to examine recent experiences with development planning in South 
and Southeast Asia. Starting with the Philippines’ Five-Year Plan, 
Mason shows how partisan rivalry, unenthusiastic political leadership, 
and intragovernment bickering have prevented the technically impres- 
sive 1957-1961 plan from ever getting started. Indonesia’s elaborate 
planning machinery and its equally elaborate Five-Year (1956-1960) 
Plan have had little practical results, mainly because of lack of organi- 
zational discipline in the central government and rising budgetary 
deficits. The Burmese case, although more encouraging than the other 
two, is again far from reassuring; the Eight-Year (1952-1960) Plan has 
had an unbalanced progress and has run into unforeseen financial 
difficulties. 

Development plans of India and Pakistan are in a somewhat similar 
situation. Although administratively better suited for the establishment 
and execution of an economic plan, both countries have initiated plans 
that are in Mason’s view economically unbalanced and overly ambi- 
tious. In both cases, the plans suffer from overestimation of available 
resources and underestimation of incidental requirements. In neither 
case do project priorities reflect economic calculation of alternative costs 
and yields. The principal lesson of these and previous experiences is 
that development planning through democratic processes is subject to a 
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number of political and administrative limitations that are nonexistent 
in totalitarian regimes. Democratic state planning, in other words, is 
in many respects inimical to the optimum economic efficiency and 
consistency although undoubtedly preferable to totalitarian plans in 
many other respects. 

Economic Planning in Underdeveloped Areas displays an impressive 
clarity of style and exposition. Its lucid discussions are a great source 
of attraction for both the general and the professional reader. The 
author's approach to the controversy is understandably cautious, non- 
normative, and candidly pragmatic. His balanced analysis and his 
guarded policy conclusions are free from the naive oversimplification 
of armchair planners and the foggy dilettantism of self-appointed 
“interdisciplinary’’experts. 

JAHANGIR AMUZEGAR 
Associate Professor of Economics 
Occidental College 


Man and Organization: Three Problems in Human Relations in Indus- 
try. By William Foote Whyte. Homewood, IIl.: Richard D. Irwin, 
1959. 103 pp. $4.50. 

This little book is a revision of three lectures that Whyte, who is 
Professor at the New York State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Cornell University, gave at Dartmouth College in 1958 under 
the sponsorship of the Filene Foundation. Each of the lectures discusses 
a problem in the study of human relations in industry, the first labelled 
philosophical, the second theoretical, and the third practical. 

Two of the lectures talk about something quite different from what 
Whyte says they do. The first purports to consider the philosophical 
problem of free will versus determinism. In fact it never says a word 
about the problem—which is just as well, as mankind has struggled 
with it for three thousand years without solving it. But whatever we 
may be philosophically, practically we all believe human behavior to 
be determined; and the real problem is how we, or people we approve 
of, can discover the determinants and manipulate them so as to change 
human behavior in ways we approve of. What Whyte actually discusses 
is his increasing disillusion with methods like interviewing programs 
and foreman-training courses as means of changing human behavior 
in industry, and his increasing interest in other sorts of determinants, 
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some of which may be manipulable, in the environment in which the 
behavior takes place, notably the formal organization plan that gears 
technology to work flow and channels of communication. His real 
problem is this: Is human behavior most effectively changed by work- 
ing directly on the individuals concerned or by changing the environ- 
ment in which their behavior takes place? On this subject Whyte has 
many sensible things to say. 

The last lecture purports to consider the practical problem of apply- 
ing research findings to industry, but again never says a word about it. 
The reason, I suspect, is simple: not one of us industrial sociologists 
has ever applied any specific research finding. What we do in fact is not 
apply findings but educate the managers—and this is a great deal. But, 
as in the first lecture, what Whyte does in fact discuss are problems no 
less important or practical than the one he says he is discussing. He 
considers, first, how academic people can best get themselves into a firm 
and maintain themselves there while doing the research they want to 
do, and, second, how they can best communicate their findings to 
management, the union, and the individuals concerned. On these 
problems Whyte rightly says he qualifies as “one of the world’s fore- 
most authorities.” I go farther: he is the foremost authority, and what 
he has to say is very well worth listening to indeed. 

Only in the second lecture does Whyte do what he says he will do: 
consider the problem of building a conceptual scheme in which to 
make general statements about human behavior in industry. The 
scheme he puts forward is a modification of the one G. C. Homans 
advanced in The Human Group (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1950). 
In his modification he moves in the right direction but not far enough. 
He rightly says that Homans’ distinction between the “external system” 
and the “internal system” in the behavior of a group is unclear and, 
in that form, should be given up. What he does not understand is that 
what Homans was really talking about (without knowing it) was the 
distinction any theory must make between what it undertakes to 
explain and what, at least for the moment, it takes as given without 
explanation. Thus in explaining the behavior of a small industrial 
group, the sociologist often takes the physical layout of the machinery 
as given. No doubt he could explain it, but he does not, and in any 
event he could explain it only by some other theory than the one he 
is using at the moment. Nor does he mean that it could not be changed. 
Indeed layout is just the sort of thing the manipulation of which, 
Whyte argues, might produce a greater change in human behavior 


than efforts to change directly the motivations of the individuals con- 
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cerned. What we much need, incidentally, is an answer to the question 
what kind of effort should be made under what circumstances. 

Nor does Whyte fully understand that concepts like interaction 
that come into his scheme, as they did into Homans’, are descriptive 
concepts and not variables. Interaction is the word we use to describe 
the fact that the act of one man is a stimulus for the act of another. 
But when we get to formulating propositions of the general form “x 
varies as y” about human behavior, we find that it is not interaction 
that varies but some property of interaction like its frequency. Thus: 
the higher the status of an individual, the more often others interact 
with him. This point was implicit, though unfortunately not explicit, 
in the Homans scheme, and Whyte has not gotten beyond this stage: 
he still needs to identify his variables explicitly. 

Until he does, he will remain limited, as he is now, to statements 
such as, for instance, that some aspect of the interaction between men 
is some function of some aspect of the environment. He will not be 
able to say what variable is what function of what other variable. It is 
a great deal to say that the value of a variable increases with an increase 
in the value of another, even if we cannot say just how much it 
increases, for only statements of this sort are capable of being supported 
or disproved by evidence. Whyte says (p. 68): ““The test of a theory is 
not its logical elegance. It is rather the fruitfulness of the theory in 
pointing to useful new research programs and new possibilities of 
theoretical refinement.” This is not so: the only test of a theory is the 
truth of its propositions. But if it is true, in some approximation, 
the other advantages follow, even elegance. It is because Whyte, 
through much excellent research, has discovered and stated, even if 
implicitly, so many true propositions that I wish he had a better idea 
of what a theory is. 

GEORGE CaspAR HOMANS 
Professor of Sociology 
Harvard University 


Organization of Work: A Comparative Analysis of Production among 
Non-industrial Peoples. By Stanley H. Udy, Jr. New York: Hu- 
man Relations Area Files Press, New Haven; distributed by Tap- 
linger Publishing Co., Inc., 1959. 182 pp. $3.95. 


The premise underlying this study is that “all work, non-industrial 


or not, has certain common general features about which surprisingly 
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little is known.” The object of the author, Dr. Stanley H. Udy, a mem- 
ber of the Sociology Department at Yale, is to find some of these 
general features—specifically, to discover “which features of organi- 
zation structure are determined by technology irrespective of cultural 
setting, and which features are on the other hand culturally variable 
irrespective of technology,” and to learn “which specific aspects of 
rewards are determined by organization structure as opposed to gen- 
eral culture.” The study is a search for the relationships among tech- 
nology, production organization, reward systems, and social setting. 

The research method is highly original. Drawing heavily on the 
materials in the Human Relations Area Files and on a remarkably 
broad range of anthropological and related literature, Dr. Udy selected 
150 nonindustrial societies, spread more or less equally over the six 
major culture areas of the world identified by Professor George P. 
Murdock, and assembled data on 426 “clearly reported production 
organizations” in these societies. He then chose at random one pro- 
duction organization from each society (after first stratifying the sample 
so as to include an approximately equal number of organizations in 
each of the seven technological types he defined) and employed this 
group of 150 cases as his sample for analysis. 

The cases were then grouped in appropriate subcategories of the 
major variables. Technology, for example, was subdivided according 
to type of process (tillage, hunting, fishing, and the like), work load 
(variable or constant), and complexity (simple or complex). Produc- 
tion organization was similarly subdivided according to authority, 
division of labor, solidarity, proprietorship, mode of recruitment, and 
institutional type, each with a number of subclasses. The same was done 
with reward systems and with selected cultural characteristics of 
society. 

These categories were then plotted against each other in matrices, 

and the number of cases (i.e., production organizations) in each cell 
of each matrix was recorded. Each matrix was then subjected to a 
chi-square test of statistical significance, and the significant relation- 
ships are reported in this volume. The result is a series of 64 propo- 
sitions about the relationship of various categories to each other—for 
example: 
1. Tillage and construction are more complex in task structure than are 
hunting, fishing, and collection....14. Tillage, construction, animal hus- 
bandry, and manufacturing tend to be carried on by permanent organizations; 
hunting, fishing, and collection, by temporary organizations. ...16. Tillage 
and construction are associated with managerial or separated proprietorship; 
hunting, fishing, and collection with corporate proprietorship. 
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These 64 propositions, described by the author as “statements of sta- 
tistical covariation of substructures of technological process, produc- 
tion organization, social setting, and reward systems,” constitute the 
core of the book. 

Collectively, these propositions may be said to achieve the objective 
of the author (although to say anything is “determined” by another 
primarily on the basis of statistical correlation is perhaps stretching 
a point). Whether they are likely to be of substantive interest to any- 
one besides the professional anthropologist is another question. Pro- 
fessor Murdock declares in a brief introduction that this book demon- 
strates the utility of the Human Relations Area Files for research in 
nonanthropological fields; I fear the book will tend to confirm the 
impression of inapplicability rather than to correct it. For most of 
the readers of this journal, I think the interest in Organization of 
Work will focus on the methodology rather than on the substance. It 
is a long leap from generalizations about covariation among particular 
attributes of nonindustrial work organizations to generalizations about 
industrial societies; the feasibility of the jump is firmly asserted, but 
in no sense demonstrated. The possibility of classifying a great many 
detailed social science data and treating them statistically, however, 
is not similarly clouded, and Dr. Udy’s skillful handling of his tools 
indicates the tools are valuable for testing impressionistic conclusions 
and for generating hypotheses that impressionistic methods are unlikely 
to produce. For this alone, the book is worth examining, even though 
it means toiling through a sea of abstruse, often synthetic, terminology. 

The claims made for the book go far beyond this. Dr. Udy claims it 
proves that “cultural uniformities do exist and furthermore can be 
understood on a comparative basis without treating the cultures con- 
cerned as ‘wholes.’ ”’ Now, I am as sympathetic to the comparison of 
particular aspects of cultures as to the study of cultures “whole,” and 
I should not like to see either approach suppressed. But I doubt that 
the advocates of the latter position will be sorely shaken by this book, 
and some of those who have studied “whole” the societies from which 
Dr. Udy draws his illustrations might even go so far as to question the 
interpretations he placed on the work organizations he used. The 
establishment of statistical correlations does not settle the long-standing 
debate (common to all the social sciences) over modes of cross-cultural 
comparison. I am fairly confident—indeed, I rather hope—nothing 
ever will. 

It is also alleged that this study indicates the road to a model “better 
suited than existing models to many current problems of organizational 
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research,” a model “which avoids reliance on the rather vague, residual 
category of ‘informal organization.’ ”’ (The characterization of “infor- 
mal organization,” incidentally, as a wastebasket into which is poured 
“most of the variables in which one is interested” seems to me rather 
unfair and largely inaccurate. The category has been abused, certainly, 
but it is more meaningful than is indicated here.) | am unable to extra- 
polate from what I read here to the improved model Dr. Udy foresees. 
I do not challenge the claim; I merely state it is not evident to me. 

Dr. Udy’s concluding section is in some respects the most spectacular 
one in the book. Speaking of the problems of industrializing non- 
industrial societies, he says: “One seems to be faced with the fact that 
the prerequisites to industrialism centering around political order at 
the same time set forces in motion which result in existing organiza- 
tional forms becoming further removed from those essential to an 
industrial system, rather than more adapted to industrialism.” Conse- 
quently, “industrialization of certain areas may prove to require 
extreme disruption of existing landed property arrangements.” The 
brief treatment accorded this rather depressing dilemma is tantalizing, 
particularly since it is not made clear whether the data suggest the 
kinds of transformations required to effect a transition from an under- 
developed to an industrial economy. 

But a book ought to be judged for what it does rather than for what 
its author or reviewer or sponsor hope it might do in the way of set- 
tling old academic controversies, facilitating broad new theories, or 
sharpening public policy issues. This volume does a very substantial 
job of methodological experimentation and innovation and of anthro- 
pological generalizing. No one has to make additional claims for it in 


order to justify it; these results are justification enough. 


HERBERT KAUFMAN 
Issov iate Professo of Politi rl Se rence 
Yale University 


Top Leadership, U.S.A. By Floyd Hunter. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1959. 268 pp. $6.00. 


Undoubtedly, the most productive of the growing number of soci- 
ologists and political scientists working in the area of power and 
decision-making structures is Floyd Hunter. Not discounting earlier 
contributions by the Lynds, Warner, Mills, Merton, Stewart, and Hart, 
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Hunter’s study of Atlanta, published in 1953, represented the first 
major effort at community power structure research. In 1956 he fol- 
lowed this up with Community Organization: Action and Inaction, and 
now we have the present work, which is clearly his most ambitious 
and, I think, suggestive effort. 

Hunter states his broad objective in this research as follows: “I was 
seeking to learn whether there was a definable national power struc- 
ture decisive in shaping the general policy course of the country.” The 
search took four years and involved a variety of labors bordering on 
the Herculean, including four cross-country trips in which national 
association secretaries and the top leaders nominated by them were 
interviewed; a yearly poll (1955-1958) of top leaders regarding their 
perceptions of who are the most powerful people in the country; a 
questionnaire survey of the most powerful concerning their roles in 
national policy making; a long-distance telephone panel system of 
interviewing top leaders aimed at determining what was happening in 
the “heat of policy development”; a brief trip to Tokyo to interview 
the top people there concerning U.S. tariff policies; detailed studies of 
the power structures of Detroit, of South Carolina, and of the Ameri- 
can housing industry; a case study of “one of the world’s largest con- 
struction companies” regarding the public policy involvements of its 
officials; and a survey of the attitudes and activities of the nation’s top 
leaders and of prominent textile industrialists concerning the tariff 
issue in general and efforts to restrict Japanese imports in particular. 

As a result of these diverse but interrelated research forays, Hunter 
concludes that there is a national power structure which, although 
“big and complex,” is “not complex beyond the understanding of those 
who apparently know the lines of communication in connection with 
given policies.” Summarized too briefly, the national power structure 
is essentially community power structure writ large. It consists of “a 
well-defined, relatively small group of people,” men “at the center of 
things,” a kind of informal, self-appointed “revolving committee cluster 
of leaders” whose activities and opinions “carry considerable weight 
in any course of direction taken by the nation as a whole.” Recruited 
mainly from the top decision-making cliques of “dominant urban 
centers,” these men are mostly big industrialists and financiers who, 
although quite able to work with Democrats, find “life. ..a little less 
strenuous under the Republican administration.” They are character- 
ized by a common set of “basic values and aspirations. . . traceable 
most often to the larger corporate interests”; they are, by and large, 
well known to each other; they “habitually work together” on projects 
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of national import; and their ranks tend toward “closure.” Through 
this working nucleus of about 100 top leaders, the power structures 
of metropolitan communities, states, regions, and industrial complexes 
in America are informally knit. Around and beneath this but slightly 
fluid core of decision makers are the secondary and then the tertiary 
power figures, the whole pattern resembling a sort of fan-out affair 
in which “the word” sometimes “bubbles up,” but mostly “trickles 
down.” 

Hunter takes great pains to point out that his top leaders do not form 
a “single pyramid of power,” act in “total concert,” or constitute an 
“oligarchic conspiracy,”” that as individuals they “do not and cannot 
exercise personal, decisive public power,” and, in the concluding 
paragraph of the book, that “the top leaders do not always get their 
way completely.” Yet despite all this demurring, the final impression 
we get from this study is one that, it seems to me, adds considerable 
fuel to C. Wright Mills’s demonological contention that there is a 
handful of “them” up there running the show. 

Does Hunter's research, in fact, support his conclusion that a defin- 
able national power structure, dominated largely by leaders from the 
economic realm, exists? I think it rather does, but not as certainly as 
he suggests; nor has he truly demonstrated that the top industrialists 
and financiers really play the large and crucial roles which he argues 
they do. 

Despite frequent assertions that his research has been guided by “a 
strict social science method,” Hunter's techniques for determining the 
top leaders were, in fact, biased in favor of the selection of economic 
dominants as national dominants. Notwithstanding objections of poli- 
tical scientists of the Dahl-Jones-Kaufman-Polsby persuasion, who argue 
that you cannot prove a power structure exists by simply asking pre- 
sumably knowledgeable people who they think compose it, I agree 
with Hunter that a nomination or reputational technique can pro- 
vide suggestive, if not definitive, answers to the question, who wields 
the most power? But one must be very careful and explicit about the 
nominating panel. Hunter’s technique—which here, as in Community 
Power Structure, is not described in sufficient detail to permit repli- 
cation—involved a series of parings-down of a sizable list of top 
leaders initially nominated by the executive secretaries of national 
voluntary associations. I realize that the very inegalitarian nature of 
power means that standard sampling procedures, with their emphasis 
on representativeness and randomness, would be inappropriate here. 


A truly representative sample of national associations would no doubt 
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result in a gross overrepresentation of the relatively insignificant (in 
the power sense) type of organization. If we want to use the nomina- 
tion technique realistically, we must, then, select or sample certain 
types of associations, and yet in doing so, we inevitably load the dice 
somewhat. On this score, Hunter rather dissembles, for he contends 
that the associations polled “represented a broad cross-section of organ- 
ized national life, including women’s organizations, veterans, Civic, 
minority, and fraternal groups, and professional, welfare, youth, edu- 
cational, religious, and business associations.”” In fact, business and 
financial associations comprised fully 45 per cent of the organizations 
polled, and those with presumably strong probusiness orientations 
accounted for at least another 15 per cent. (These figures and all those 
which follow are based on my own tabulations, using data provided 
in Hunter’s study.) Conversely, only 4 per cent of the organizations 
polled represented labor, only 4 per cent were women’s, 3 per cent 
veterans’, and 2 per cent religious associations. In other words, Hunter 
asked a panel composed in large measure of salaried representatives 
of the business community to name the most powerful leaders in the 
country. Then using these nominations, he proceeded to ask the 
nominees themselves to pick from this list the persons they thought 
were most powerful; and by this process, he gradually narrowed the list 
down to about one hundred top leaders. The bias inherent in Hunter's 
selection technique is suggested by noting that the persons initially 
nominated as top national leaders included 178 businessmen, 64 
financiers, 32 publishers and mass media elite, and even 5 dentists and 
5 druggists, but only 6 labor leaders, 12 politicians, 15 government 
officials, and not a single high-ranking military officer, Supreme Court 
justice, head of a scientific institution, or member of the world of 
organized crime, nor even John Foster Dulles! Given Hunter’s method 
of selection, it is not surprising to find that top leaders from the world 
of business and finance constituted over 50 per cent of the finally pared- 
down cluster of one hundred “number one national leaders.” 
That the big business community is not really so firmly in the 
driver’s seat was revealed by Hunter’s review of certain policy-making 
episodes involving the housing and textile industries (in which, sup- 
posedly, the foregoing power structure would be seen in action) and 
also by the last two national polls of top leaders (conducted in 1957 and 
1958) in which the latter, for the first time apparently, were permitted 
to make their selections from a list which included a fair number of 
public politicians. Hunter claims that even here the resulting nomi- 
nations were “heavily weighted with industrial] leaders.” But my calcu- 
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lations indicate that only 38 per cent of the top 99 persons thus nomi- 
nated came from the world of industry, business, and finance, while 
fully 52 per cent were politicians and/or governmental officials. 

In his concluding chapter—a cautionary but rather sanguine dis- 
cussion of “power and the corporation”—Hunter confesses: “I happen 
to like watching the process of manufacture. ...Cranes, earth movers, 
lathes, jigs, blinking electronic eyes—that is what America is all about. 

That is not what America is all about, nor, I suggest, is the 
national power structure actually so greatly dominated by men who 
think that it is. 

Despite these criticisms—and I trust they're not carping ones—I 
happily acknowledge that Hunter’s many-sided study is admirably 
bold and comprehensive in design and execution and that it contains 
numerous significant insights and implications for those of us who 
would try to fathom the complex riddle of how our society is, in fact, 
administered. 

Rosert O. SCHULZE 
{ssistant Professor of Sociology 


Brown University 


Abstracts 


Administration: Its Purpose and Performance. Ordway Tead. New 
York, 1959. 79 pp. Available from Harper & Brothers, 49 East 
33rd St., New York 16, N.Y. Single copy, $2.50. 

In this compilation of his three lectures delivered as a Ford Dis- 
tinguished Visiting Professor at the School of Commerce, Accounts, 
and Finance of New York University, Professor Tead sets forth some 
of his basic ideas on the current philosophy and practice of adminis- 
tration. The first lecture, “Administration among the Great Ideas,” 
briefly discusses current thinking on such things as science, democracy, 
power, leadership, and freedom, and their relation to administration. 
Administration is viewed as taking its meaning and direction from 
such ideas. Administration per se is dealt with in the second lecture, 
“Administration as an Instrumental Idea.” After considering the prime 
importance of organizational purpose and aim and its acceptance by 
the administrator, the functional areas of the administrative process 
are outlined. The co-ordination of divergent views and interests is 
singled out as the key factor in administration at its “creative best.” 
The final lecture, “Administration as Personal Performance,” is 
devoted to setting forth the author's personal philosophy of what the 
good administrator should be and do. Administration is held to be a 
moral act and the administrator a moral agent whose major function 
is to realize his own self-fulfillment while making possible the full self- 
realization of those with whom he must work. 


Appraising Executive Performance. Carl Heyel. New York, 1959. 
189 pp. Available from American Management Association, Inc., 
1515 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. Single copy, $4.50. 

This handbook for operating executives is the first of a series dealing 
with the basic skills and tools of management. The author describes 
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the principles and techniques that the individual executive can use in 
making a fair appraisal of the executive potentialities of his subordi- 
nates. Three basic assumptions underlie the presentation: (1) execu- 
tive appraisal is good per se; (2) executive appraisal must not be a one- 
shot affair but a continuing process of communication and _inter- 
relationships; and (3) environmental factors must be taken into con- 
sideration when an appraisal is made. 

Drawing on AMA sources and materials, the author explains: how 
to set up yardsticks for measuring an executive's performance, his 
qualifications, and his weaknesses; how to determine the “right time” 
to evaluate performance; how to judge specific managerial skills; how 
to relate the executive's personal traits to his work; and how to explore 
his attitudes, motives, and understanding of the job. The author also 
shows how to conduct a planned appraisal interview, during which 
the subordinate executive reviews his performance and is encouraged 
to develop his particular abilities. Practical examples of appraisal 
practices are drawn from actual company programs. In concluding the 
author points out the importance of undertaking a self-appraisal before 
attempting that of a subordinate and sets out a useful guide which 
the executive may use in appraising himself. 


College and University Trusteeship. Morton A. Rauh. Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, 1959. 112 pp. Available from the Antioch Press. 
Single copy, $1.00. 

The subject of college trusteeship in the United States has received 
little attention. This study, based on talks which the author held with 
over fifty trustees from both public and private colleges, serves as a 
short and easily readable guide to the field. Three attributes are delim- 
ited as characteristic of college trusteeship in America: (1) almost with- 
out exception control is vested in lay boards; (2) the governing board 
is not confined to acting as “trustee” in the limited legal sense of cus 
todian, but is usually given extensive authority by the charter; and (3) 
the board is typically self-perpetuating, without faculty or student rep- 
resentation, and often with indefinite tenure in office. 

The first half of the book is devoted to describing the functions of 
trustees—e.g., selection of the college president and financial appraisal 
and control—and to showing the relationship of the trustees to the 
educational program of the college. The remainder considers areas 
of special interest such as the mechanics of board organization and rela- 
tions between trustees and faculty. The work is liberally sprinkled with 
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brief case studies as illustrations. The author concludes that the func- 
tions of trustees are best described not in terms of “‘weakness” or 
“power” but rather in terms of “influence.” 


Conflict and Mutual Understanding: A Survey of Union Leaders’ and 
Business Executives’ Attitudes to Industrial Relations. Kenneth 
F. Walker. The Journal of Industrial Relations, 1 (April 1959), 
20-30. Available from Mr. P. J. Self, Business Manager, c/o 
Employers’ Federation, Goldsbrough House, Loftus St., Sydney, 
Austral. Single copy, $1.15. 

An attitude questionnaire on industrial relations was given to 255 
business executives and 125 union leaders in Sydney and Melbourne. 
The questions were designed to test five specific attitudes: (a) positive 
personnel management, (b) union-labor ideology, (c) the dignity of 
labor, (d) managerial good faith, and (e) managerial independence. 
The results of the questionnaire are analyzed in this study, one of the 
first of its kind in Australia. It was found that there was more conflict 
of opinion on issues relating to the role of unions and management in 
the socioeconomic structure than on issues relating to the motivation 
and supervision of workers. The executives stressed psychological and 
ideological factors as the main causes of industrial strife, whereas union 
leaders stressed contention over specific economic goals of unions and 
excess legalism in the arbitration machinery. Both groups felt that 
there was more conflict of opinion on certain issues than was found, 
in fact, to be the case. Besides contributing to the literature on atti- 
tudes and union-business relations, the study makes possible some 


cross-cultural comparisons in this area. 


The Development of the Overseas Civil Service. A.R.Thomas. Pub- 
lic Administration, 36 (Winter 1958), 319-333. Available from 
Royal Institute of Public Administration, Haldane House, 76A New 
Cavendish St., London, W. 1, Eng. Single copy, $1.25. 

Over the past fifty years Great Britain has provided a continual 
stream of trained professionals and administrators to aid in the devel- 
opment of its dependent territories. There are, presently, some 20,000 
officers in Her Majesty’s Overseas Civil Service (called the Colonial 
Service until 1954) still serving under various colonial governments. 
Today overseas and locally recruited officers work side by side in all 
territories, though the proportions vary a good deal from territory to 
territory. The policy has been to fill as many posts as possible with local 
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people, turning to the Colonial Office only when qualified national 
candidates were unavailable. 

Between 1932 and 1945 the formerly heterogeneous overseas service 
was gradually centralized into functional services under the control of 
the Secretary of State. With the attainment of self-government in cer- 
tain territories, the pressure recently has been toward less centralization 
and uniformity of service conditions. Where self-government has been 
granted, agreements have been reached to protect the employment and 
pension rights of the officers remaining in the country. A growing 
practice is for the Colonial Office to “second” officers to overseas gov- 


ernments from “pools” of trained specialists. 


The Dynamics of Military Combat. Howard Brackney. Operations 
Research, 7 (Jan.—Feb. 1959), 30-44. Available from the Operations 
Research Society of America, Mount Royal and Guilford Aves., 


Baltimore 2, Md. Single copy, $1.50. 


In this study the essentials of warfare are theoretically treated and 
set in a mathematical framework. A theory of warfare, i.e., combat 
dynamics, is derived that accords with the contemporary thinking of 
military strategists. To the early theoretical work of F. W. Lanchester, 
who developed the concept of losses physically imposed at measurable 
time rates by opposing combat forces, the present work adds two new 
dimensions. The first of these is the idea of reconnaissance and the 
second a concept of weapons which states that man’s achievements in 
combat are more dependant upon his use of weapons than upon any 
superiority of mechanical design or performance. Each of these is 
given explicit mathematical form. These theoretical dynamics appear 
to be applicable to nuclear warfare as well as to the traditional type 
of land warfare. The conclusion compares these concepts with the 
well-known “principles of war,” and their close correspondence is 


noted. 


Economic Prospects for Communist China. Richard Moorsteen. 
World Politics, 11 (Jan. 1959), 192-220. Available from World 
Politics, Woodrow Wilson Hall, Princeton, N.J. Single copy, $2.00. 


A close look is taken at the Chinese Communist economy with atten- 
tion focused on the major problems of China’s further industrializa- 
tion. Suggestions are offered on possible solutions to evolving eco- 
nomic questions. From this develops the picture of an economy devel- 


oping in a pattern similar to that of Russia in its early years, though 
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many of the mistakes of the Soviet Union seem to have been thus far 
avoided by the Chinese. 

Maximization of the output of heavy industry is the main goal of 
the Chinese Communists, and during their first Five-Year Plan (1953- 
1957) this increased at an annual rate of 24 per cent. Two phenomena 
threaten China’s ability to maintain a growth of such magnitude: sig- 
nificant increase in capital costs and significant increases in domestic 
consumption requirements. In considering these obstacles, the author 
concludes that it is as yet impossible to judge the extent to which they 
can be overcome, though neither is clearly insurmountable. 


Elements of Public Administration. Ed. by Fritz Morstein Marx. 
New York, 1959. 572 pp. Available from Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. Single copy, $6.95. 

Like its precedessor, this work is a broad collection of integrated 
studies covering a major portion of the area of public administration 
in the United States. The same authors have contributed to this second 
edition, including V. O. Key, Jr., Don K. Price, Wallace S. Sayre, and 
Dwight Waldo. It has been divided into four major parts: (1) “The 
Role of Public Administration”; (2) “Organization and Management”; 
(3) “Working Methods”; and (4) “Responsibility and Accountability.” 

The growth of public administration, its study, and the various 
methods of approach are included in the first part along with a study 
of the character and problems of bureaucracy. In addition the ques- 
tions of democratic administration and the role of public adminis- 
tration in American polity are taken up. The second part is devoted 
to outlining some of the problems of planning and of formal and 
informal organization. At the same time a specific look is taken at the 
functions of the chief executive in relation to administration, the 
problems and methods of legislative control, and the processes of inter- 
est group representation and accommodation. Space is also given to a 
consideration of the independent regulatory commission and _ the 
government corporation and the issues of administration which they 
raise. An even greater diversity of subject matter is to be found in the 
third part. The first two studies are devoted to administrative policy 
formulation and procedure. These are followed by an analysis of the 
tasks of middle management and the art of supervision in the public 
realm. The section is then concluded with a study of the application 
of management techniques and procedures, and a study of the general 
problem of establishing and maintaining morale and discipline. The 
final part opens with a general discussion of the essentials of responsi- 
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bility in the public service. Three methods of achieving such 
responsibility—by judicial review, by personnel standards and policies, 


and by fiscal accountability—are then considered. 


Executive Compensation. David R. Roberts. Glencoe, IIl., 1959. 
189 pp. Available from The Free Press, 119 W. Lake St., Chicago, 
Ill. Single copy, $6.00. 

Traditional price and distribution theory concerned itself with the 
laborer, the capitalist, the rentier, and the entrepreneur. The rise of 
the modern corporation introduced the executive and the question of 
his compensation. The present study attempts to introduce the exec- 
utive into the traditional theoretic model. The method used is to 
establish empirical relationships between executive compensation and 
such things as corporate size, profitability, volume of sales, and execu- 
tive mobility. This study is based on a sample of corporations drawn 
from a group of about three thousand which report executive compen- 
sation and other data to the Security and Exchange Commission. 
Seventy per cent of the sample was drawn from manufacturing con- 
cerns. The data is treated in a complex statistical way, and frequent 
graphic charts are provided for needed amplification. 

Some of the findings reveal that: (a) changes of jobs by executives 
are due to individual idiosyncracies rather than to differences in the 
characteristics of companies; (b) faith in deferred compensation as a 
means for holding executives is largely misplaced; (c) the starting salary 
rather than top executive compensation is crucial to a firm’s ability 
to attract trainees; (cd) the absolute dollar level of a firm's compensation 
and its relationship to the levels of other companies does not affect 
executive incentive and motivation; and (e) in general the bonus form 
of compensation is not differentially related to profitability. The 
author offers the suggestion that in the upper executive brackets money 
is sought not because of greater purchasing power but because it is a 


symbol of recognition. 


The Expert and the Administrator. Jaleel Ahmad. Pittsburgh, 1959. 
45 pp. Available from the University of Pittsburgh Press, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Single copy, $1.00. 

Attention is focused here on the complementary and sometimes con- 
flicting roles of the expert and the generalist-administrator in the 
process of administration. Throughout the work, treatment is at a 
general, theoretical level, and many of the statements of principles 
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and problems are drawn from British sources and experiences as well 
as from American materials. 

After discussing the social and economic forces which have led to a 
substantial dependance on experts, the author marshalls the clichés 
used by both parties when generalist and expert conflict as to who 
should be the administrator and who should make administrative pol- 
icy. Each point of view is analyzed, and an attempt is made at a bal- 
anced statement of the relative merits and shortcomings of each 
position. Special attention is given to the problem of communication 
between generalist and expert, and a set of suggested rules is outlined. 
In the final analysis, the proper role for the expert is to use his 
experience and knowledge to set forth all conceivable choices and their 
consequences, while that of the generalist-administrator is to take these 
under consideration and make his decision in the light of his overview 
of the total situation. 


Financial Incentives as the Expression of a System of Beliefs. Hilde 
Behrend. The British Journal of Sociology, 10 (June, 1959), 137- 
147. Available from Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., Broadway 
House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London E.C. 4, Eng. Single copy, $1.76 


To what extent is the adoption of a system of financial incentives by 
management, in this case payment on a piece-work basis, justified by 
experimental proof of increased output by the worker, and to what 
extent is it justified simply because management believes production 
should increase under such an incentive system? This is the basic 
problem to which this study directs its attention. 

During 1954 and 1955 the author communicated with two hundred 
British firms and visited some fifty others that had adopted such an 
incentive system. In not a single instance did he find that the effective- 
ness of piece-work payments in raising productivity could be satisfac- 
torily isolated and measured. In spite of this, most managers believed 
that piece-work payments raised productivity. The author concludes 
that for most firms the use of incentive schemes rests on faith in— 
rather than proof of—their effectiveness; the expected results acquire 
the status of achieved results. It was also found that the use of such 
incentives had become associated with an underlying system of beliefs 
which tended to support their use. Thus managers in those firms that 
used such a scheme tended to greatly emphasize the supremacy of the 
“financial motive” among the drives of workers. 
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Government and Public Administration. John D. Millett. New 
York, 1959. 484 pp. Available from McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
330 W. 42d St., New York, N.Y. Single copy, $7.95. 

This work concerns itself with the political institutions of American 
society which endeavor to make government bureaucracy politically 
responsible. In contrast to some treatments of this subject, Millett’s 
approach is more traditional, and attention is focused upon the formal 
mechanisms of political control. A brief look is taken at the constitu- 
tional setting of public administration, and then the various types of 
control exercised by the legislative, executive, and judicial branches 
over administrative agencies are considered in close detail. 

An important thesis of the book is that in practice the legislature, 
executive, and judiciary branches—the organs of political decision 
making—have an identity separate from the various administrative 
agencies comprising the bureaucracy. This separateness of identity is 
further stressed by the author's secondary thesis that administrative 
agencies are not part and parcel of the executive branch, but constitute 
a distinct being, politically responsible in some measure to all three 
branches of government. It is this very separateness of identity which 
places the political institutions in a position of political superiority 
over the bureaucracy. This has resulted, the author asserts, in a reali- 
zation in practice of the constitutional expectations that the adminis- 
trative bureaucracy is responsible to the political decision-making 


branches. 


Government Consultation with Industry. Sir Raymond Streat, K.B.E. 
Public Administration, 37 (Spring 1959), 1-8. Available from Royal 
Institute of Public Administration, Haldane House, 76A New Cav- 
endish St., London, W. 1, Eng. Single copy, $1,25. 


Consultation between the government and industry in Great Britain, 
says the chairman of the Cotton Board from 1940 to 1957, is closer 
than ever before. The laissez-faire attitudes of both government and 
industry in the nineteenth century were radically changed under the 
impact of the economic slump of the 1920's and the economic mobili- 
zation of the Second World War. The number of trade associations 
increased, more statistical and factual data became available, and civil 
servants and ministers became well acquainted with leading men in 
industry and vice versa. Even under the Labour governments of 1945- 
1951, there was very little hostility between the two. 

Joint consultation occurs at four levels: (a) in connection with 
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agencies set up to aid and support industry; (b) in connection with 
such day-to-day affairs as permits, licenses, information, and so on; (c) 
in connection with areas where a change in policy is pending or desired 
by either side; and (d) in connection with such high-level policies as 
the European Common Market, nationalization of an industry, and 
the like. Consultation at the first three of these levels has proved quite 
successful, but the influence of industry on major policy decisions is 
less effective to date. Industry’s influence has been significant only on 
the details of application after the major policy decisions have been 


made irrevocably. 


Political Socialization. Herbert Hyman. Glencoe, Ill., 1959. 175 
pp. Available from The Free Press, 119 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ii. 
Single copy, $4.00. 

The problems of political behavior are divisible into three classic 
areas which psychologists consider central to their discipline: (a) learn- 
ing or socialization, (b) motivation and emotion, and (c) perceptual 
processes. In this work attention is focused on the first of these, and a 
comprehensive inventory of past trends and current knowledge of the 
psychology of political socialization is presented. Aspects of this area 
are carefully outlined, both where our knowledge is definitive and 
where it is incomplete, and a wide variety of available methods are 
suggested for future study. 

Regularity of political behavior in adults and between groups of 
adults is considered in terms of the preadult life of the individual. 
Studies of children and youths are analyzed, and the effects of parents’ 
education, the authority of the peer group, and the transference or 
rejection of parental party afhliaticn are examined for their impact 
on the degree and type of adult political behavior. In addition, some 
attention is given to several studies which illustrate idiosyncracies of 
political behavior that do not fit the learning-socialization pattern. 
The main emphasis, however, is upon the formulation of a systematic 
framework for future inquiry into the field and upon such studies as 
will serve the purpose of providing supporting evidence for the con- 


ceptual schema. 


Reflections on Business. Paul F. Lazarsfeld. The American Journal 
of Sociology, 65 (July 1959), 1-31. Available from the University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. Single copy, $1.75. 
Many aspects of business activity have been ignored by sociologists 

in their concentration on work processes at the assembly-line level. In 
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this paper a survey of some of these neglected areas is presented. The 
business enterprise is viewed as a system of interlocking human activ- 
ities with managers at one end making pricing, production, and pro- 
motion decisions and consumers at the other end deciding what to buy 
and not to buy. Since there are similarities in the processes by which 
these two groups make their respective decisions, a paradigm is dcvel- 
oped for the purpose of comparing their actions. 

A distinction is made between the structure of an act and the way 
it can be analyzed. The structure of an act is divided into the elements 
external to the actor, “exposures,” the elements residing in the actor, 
“dispositions,” and, finally, the actors “response.” Three major ways 
of analyzing an act are outlined: (a) the distributive approach which 
focuses attention on the outcome of actions, (b) the morphological 
approach which focuses directly on the performers, and (c) the analyti- 
cal approach which involves causal assessments. Using each of these 
methods, the author analyzes the decisions of consumers and managers 
in terms of the three structures of an act, reviews relevant studies in 
the area, and points up places where information presently is inade- 
quate. Consideration is given to such things as consumer motivation, 
the determinants of managerial decisions, and the motivation of the 
businessman. In each case the areas in which knowledge is weak or 
lacking are pointed up, and suggestions are made for possible future 
research. 

A useful and comprehensive selected bibliography has been added 
to the study; included are selections on consumer behavior, managerial 


activities, and the motivation and role of the businessman. 


A Report on Some Organizational Experiments. Donald F. Clark 
and Russell L. Ackoff. Operations Research, 7 (May-June, 1959), 
279-293. Available from the Operations Research Society of 
America, Mount Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore 2, Md. Single 
copy, $1.50. 

To advance knowledge about the effective performance of organi- 
zations, two of the requirements are: (1) scientific proof or disproof 
of hypotheses about efficiency and (2) the development of mathematical 
models which relate efficiency to organizational structure. In this 
report an organizational analogue is constructed in the form of an 
operational game to be used for testing hypotheses concerning the 
effect of organizational structure on the efficiency of organizational 
performance. Several experiments using the game are described where 
the effect of such variables as the presence or absence of an executive, 
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the availability of communication channels, and the co-operativeness 
or competitiveness of pay-offs are tested. 

The methodology of the study seeks a middle ground between the 
artificiality of the laboratory situation and case studies from which 
generalizations are hazardous. The limited universe from which par- 
ticipants were drawn and the small number of cases prevent any 
reliable inferences from being drawn. However, the results suggest 
that the key to organizational efficiency is organizational structure 
rather than the characteristics of individuals in the organization. 


Theories of Decision-Making in Economics and Behavioral Science. 
Herbert A. Simon. The American Economic Review, 49 (June, 
1959), 253-283. Available from James Washington Bell, Secretary, 
American Economic Association, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill. Single copy, $1.50. 

The literature of economics has been largely preoccupied with 
normative macroeconomics—the guidance of economic decisions at the 
public policy level. The needs of normative economics for a fuller 
theory of the firm have led to attempts to understand better the actual 
processes of making business decisions. Th notions of adaptive and satis- 
ficing behavior, drawn largely from psychology, are challenging the 
classical picture of the maximizing entrepreneur. Five of the assump- 
tions about this economic man offered by classical economics are 
analyzed in the light of these developments. The assumptions con- 
sidered deal with (a) the utility function and consumer choice, (b) the 
motivation of managers, (c) goal conflict and the phenomena of bar- 
gaining, (d) uncertainty and the formulation of expectations, and (e) 
human problem solving. The implications for normative macroeco- 
nomics of game theory and psychological experiments in binary choice, 
cognition, and perception are considered. 

The economic complexity which has made a realistic theory of 
decision making necessary has also made its construction difficult. 
However, the modern digital computer now makes it possible to 
formulate and test these complex theories and provides a_ bridge 
between the needs of the economic disciplines and those of the psycho- 
logical and sociological disciplines. 


